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Word of Promise 


The Incarnation in the Old Testament 


by BALMER H. KeEtty 


THE Incarnation is God’s new act. It is the new and surprising word 
which God spoke to make himself known; it is the new and surprising 
work of salvation. It is set forth in the New Testament as completely 
new, and yet for all its novelty, it is filled with the sounds of the past. 
The prophet had declared, “the Lord God will do nothing, But, He 
revealeth His counsel unto his servants, the prophets” (Amos 3:7, Jewish 
Version), to which a New Testament writer answered, “In many and 
various ways God spoke of old to our fathers by the prophets; but in 
these last days he has spoken to us by a Son” (Heb. 1:1-2b). The Old 
Testament faith is that God speaks his word through the prophets 
concerning what he will do; the New Testament faith is that God has 
spoken finally and fully through the Son. But by stating it in close 
connection with the reference to prophecy, the writer of Hebrews makes 
it plain that this final word is in some sense the ancient word of 
prophecy made more sure. 

That this is indeed the mode of revelation is nowhere more evident 
than in relation to the Incarnation. Although this is set forth as new 
and startling in the New Testament, yet the certainty of its happening, 
and even something of the character of its happening are included in 
the word which God spoke “in many and various ways through the 
prophets.” Indeed, it is not at all strange that we should go to the Old 
Testament to learn the word which God speaks concerning the fact of 
his coming and the manner of his coming. This is inevitable procedure, 
if one takes seriously the way the New Testament itself speaks of Christ. 
One of the ancient heresies, expressed in certain types of Gnosticism, 
centered in a denial of the fact of the Incarnation, or at least of its 
solid reality. It is no accident that in making this denial the exponents 
of this view, at odds with the New Testament, also found it necessary to 
give up the Old Testament. It is remarkable, not that they thus disposed 
of it, for it has always been an embarrassment to heresy, but that they 
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4 Interpretation 


understood so well what the Old Testament is saying, that, in fact, it 
witnesses most powerfully to the reality of the Incarnation. We may 
be sure that they did not find the Old Testament concerned with 
Incarnation only in a developmental way, rather as the third act of a 
play is presumed when two acts have been played out, a kind of historical 
or logical resolution. That is true of the Old Testament, but these early 
interpreters did not have that kind of understanding of the biblical 
revelation; they were not historians and had no historical methods of 
interpretation. Rather they seem to have found in some definite way, 
which we cannot dismiss as mere allegorizing, a clear word of promise 
that the Incarnation would be, and even of the manner in which it 
would take place, a word so impressive that it must be silenced if the 
act of God were to be removed from the realm of real happening. Of 
course there is no disposition to return to the methods or to the conclusions 
of the Gnostics. But it would be a healthy development for theology if 
closer attention were paid to the Old Testament in the realization of the 
possibility that here is a clear and definite word concerning the “thing 
the Lord will do.” This kind of attention would not be satisfied by look- 
ing up “incarnation” in a concordance, or even “virgin birth” as though 
the Old Testament witness would be expressed in fragmentary texts or 
ideas. The appropriate method will be an examination of the leading 
concepts of Old Testament thought, and particularly of those that carry 
forward with especial force into the New Testament. There are many 
such dominant ideas, some of them having real bearing on the fact and 
the mode of the Incarnation. Some of the most important ones may be 
grouped under the general themes: the fact of creation, or God’s rela- 
tionship to the world and man; the fact of individualization, or the 
relationship of man to the group, under God; and the fact of representa- 
tion, or the relationship of God to the group through a man. 


Creation 


The fact of creation, and the character of creation are primary wit- 
nesses to the Incarnation. Creation is God’s word that the Incarnation 
will be, the method of creation is his word as to how it will be. Creation 
is not conceived of in the biblical account, or in the subsequent references 
to it throughout the Bible, as simply the evidence that God made the 
world. The doctrine of creation begins here, but it is error, whether of 
the rigidly literalistic or the equally rigidly liberal kind, to suppose that 
this is the whole biblical concern. The Old Testament itself does not 
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rest in the simple fact that God created the world as, for example in the 
extrabiblical accounts, the pagan gods fashioned the world. The Old 
Testament faith, which draws heavily in all its strands on the original 
story itself, is that God made the world by his Word, which is the 
constant, active revelation—it is not too much to say “revealer”—of 
what and who he is. Thus the beauty of nature, or whatever of order 
exists in the firmament, or the very structure of existence, these are 
viewed and valued not just for themselves, certainly not as the com- 
fortable assurance that there is a God, but rather as the sign of who 
God is. Whatever our own private views about general revelation may 
be, the fact remains that the Bible treats of such a general revelation, 
and, indeed, gives it weight and authority. To discard it completely 
does more than enervate the Old Testament and rob it of its living 
quality; it also cuts the vital connection between the Old and New 
Testaments, and silences at least one word that God has spoken con- 
cerning his work in Christ. 

We cannot, of course, go to the other extreme, and see in the fact 
of creation a testimony equal to the word in Christ. We are not able to, 
because creation’s word remains throughout a word that needs to be 
explained and, in a deep sense, to be verbalized. Some modern poet 
has spoken of the various elements of creation, and particularly the 
features of beauty and order as “mute messengers of God.” And so they 
are, but herein is precisely the tragedy, the tragedy of a message that 
cannot be spoken. Here is a word crystallized in rocks and mountains, 
in life itself, crying out to be spoken. The unending controversy over the 
relative worth of general and specific revelation did not come about by 
chance. It is forced upon us by the facts of the Bible, by the fact of this 
crystallized word. But it is just this kind of word, made visible in 
creation, that becomes a most potent witness to the Word that is to 
be made audible. 

But once again, the fact of creation is carried to a deeper level in the 
Old Testament, and this, in turn, becomes a witness to the Incarnation. 
Creation is not just a matter of rocks and hills, of starry firmament, 
and the whole order of nature. Creation is also the faith that life, this 
life, including what we term “history” and also the microscopic span of a 
man’s existence, this is the work and concern of God. The Old Testa- 
ment is plainly preoccupied with this life, with here-and-now. This is 
evident in the absence of any clear concept of an afterlife beyond the 
deliberately shadowy outlines of Sheol. But it is also positively present 
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as the prophets scan history, and the sages human existence, and as 
both see this life as the sphere of God’s revealing and redeeming activity. 
All through the Old Testament we are taught to reverence human 
existence and, more significantly, to examine and search it for signs of 
God’s presence. 

The wisdom sages particularly subject life and its concerns to a kind 
of minute analysis, searching for meaning; and meaning, of course, for 
the Hebrew is involved in God’s presence and blessing. The experience 
of Job is a crucial point. Here is a place where perplexities abound, but 
they arise not out of dogma, but out of experience itself. Where theology 
has no need to deal with life and its situations it can be entirely and 
comfortably orthodox. Thus the friends of Job are in error not so much 
in what they believe as in their refusal to subject that belief to the im- 
portant test of life, Job’s life. The opposite is true of Job. There are 
many implications to his search, but one of the most important is his 
relentless insistence that life itself is the arena in which ultimate mean- 
ings must either be discovered or at least tested and appropriated. His 
agony is partly the result of the unbearable pull of two radically opposite 
facts: the one the fact of creation, the other the unmeaning of his own 
life, and therefore of all life. 

Thus we may say in truth that the friends of Job could never have 
believed in the Incarnation in the orthodox sense, for their conception 
of existence left no room for it, in fact, had no need for it. But in Job’s 
case—and he is the hero of faith—the Incarnation is the necessary 
outcome. His cry “He is not a man as I am” is not in a class with 
predictive prophecy, but it is a mighty word of promise. It says clearly 
what the problem is, and it also says where the solution is to be found. 
It will not be found finally in the essentially supernatural, or at least 
unearthly, unrealistic philosophies of the friends, but in the plane of 
this life, where the problem itself eventuates. We cannot forget that the 
Book closes with a theophany, not fully satisfying, but at least the 
answer to the cry of despair which life itself raises, and pointing in the 
direction of the true theophany which, from the Old Testament’s own 
leading, we know must be neither in whirlwind nor storm, but in 
humanity. 

For it is in the climactic event of creation that the Old Testament 
word becomes most directly concerned with Incarnation as fact. It is a 
simplification, yet true, to say that creation itself testifies to the possibility 
of the Incarnation, the character of created life to its necessity, but it is 
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the creation of man that finally testifies to the Incarnation as fact. 
Creation does not stop with a materialized Word of God. As the act of 
creation proceeds in the biblical account we are made sharply aware 
that the plan which is thus being unfolded is the plan of a temple, and 
finally at the center of it there is placed the image of God himself, the 
man for whom the rest is setting and environment, as the command of 
God to man makes plain. Here the word of creation is made intimate 
and personal. The Hebrew concept of word is basically that of “revela- 
tion,” particularly revelation of the speaker’s nature and character; 
it is natural, then, that as the creative word comes to its climactic work, 
the result should be the very image and likeness of the Speaker himself. 

In the search for the content of the imago Dei it is important that we 
not miss the central fact that whatever it consists of, it is still image or 
likeness. Moral perfection, intelligence, life itself, whatever is implied 
in the image, the important thing is that here, in humanity itself, is 
God’s likeness. And that is more than a fact to be admired or applauded. 
It becomes, as do most biblical facts, an imperative, a command that 
is to be followed. If it be true that God in creation is saying, “Here in 
humanity I have placed my image,” he is also saying, “Look!” “Look 
here, for my full image.” Here is the command, and consequently the 
encouragement to seek the Face like our faces, here in short is the real 
sign that creation is the first step on which the Incarnation follows as a 
second. Or, to change the figure, here is the first sounding of the word 
of which the Incarnation is the final, clear utterance, and which the 
Incarnation itself makes plain. Here is the witness that the image will 
finally be seen perfectly, not under the distortions of sin and selfwill, but 
in clarity and in truth. 

The possibility, the necessity, and the fact of the Incarnation are 
all basic in the fact of creation. This is surely John’s meaning in his dis- 
course on the relation of the Incarnate Word to creation in the prologue 
to his Gospel. Here in three separate connections he draws the whole 
together: “All things were made through him... . In him was life 
and the life was the light of men .. . . the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us.” This One, who is the center of the gospel announcement, is 
the One to the possibility of whose coming creation has always pointed, 
whose movements in human life and history gave strong indication that 
he would come, making man forever restless with human existence, and 
who is the full union of word and flesh of which Adam is the promise. 

Nor is this simply the burden of the prologue to the Fourth Gospel. 
It is the faith of the entire New Testament. In many ways it is saying 
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the same thing that is affirmed here. The New Testament acceptance 
of the Incarnation as fact gives meaning to some of the Old Testament’s 
hitherto obscure concepts; it also relieves some of the passion of the Old 
Testament search. It is sometimes pointed out, for example, as a strange 
thing that the New Testament does not make as much of nature’s beauty 
and creation’s meaning as does the Old. It is quite true that there is 
nothing in the New like the nature rhapsodies of the Old. In one sense 
they are not needed, for the New Testament was written by men who 
already possessed the Psalms as the language of their devotion. But in 
a deeper sense they are not needed, for the life of Jesus of Nazareth is 
the fulfillment of what the nature rhapsodies are expressing. The absence 
of such in the New Testament certainly cannot be taken as encourage- 
ment for discarding all general revelation as something outworn and 
outgrown. The New Testament does not concern itself as joyously with 
nature as does the Old, but that is primarily because the reality of 
which such concern is a sign has come. The Psalms sing of the wonders 
of creation, seeing in them the pledge of God’s presence in creation and 
his control of nature. Jesus zs God’s presence, as his life is the manifes- 
tation of God’s control, not just over an orderly and harmonious creation, 
but even, as we now dare to see, over a creation turned rebellious to God’s 
will and distorted by the purpose of the Evil One. 

In the same way we find the passionate preoccupation of the Old 
Testament with this life relieved in the New. With the exception of the 
Epistle of James the kind of search and affirmation we find in the 
Wisdom of the Old Testament is completely missing in the New Testa- 
ment, and even in James the passionate questions are missing. The 
search is really over. The questions have been answered. And they 
have been answered, just where the Old Testament faith suspected the 
answer would be found—that is, in life itself. 

There is a kind of condensed version of the biblical view of creation 
to be found in the combination of three passages: the creation story 
itself, the 8th Psalm, and the 2nd chapter of Hebrews. The faith itself, 
as set forth in the creation story, and taken up in man’s response in the 
Psalm, is that man, as created by God, is intended to have dominion 
over all creation, and to hold all in subjection. Against this faith there 
continually beat the negations of life itself, its failures, its disasters, its 
seeming powerlessness. And then comes the New Testament witness 
which, in a section dealing with the very fact of Incarnation, reaffirms 
the creation faith, adding, in true realism, that still we see “not yet all 
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things in subjection,” but also adding the novel faith of the gospel, that 
“we see Jesus.” The Incarnation is a pledge that what creation intimates, 
and what man’s faith takes up and affirms, is indeed true. 

The New Testament not only views the Incarnation as the fulfillment 
of creation as a whole, but also as the final syllable of the Word spoken 
at first in the creation of man: “Let us make man in our image.” The 
most prominent use that is made of this in the New Testament, of 
course, is Paul’s extended doctrine of the Second Adam. To treat this 
fully is beyond the scope of this limited paper, but reference may be 
made to what is much the same idea in the Mars Hill address. There 
are many different views of Paul’s attempt here, as there are different 
estimates of his success. A consideration of the general New Testament 
use of the Old makes it conceivable that the analogy of creation is the 
argument Paul is following in this Athenian address. The argument 
moves from the futility of seeking God in the temple, to the necessity of 
seeking him in the near image, that is the image in humanity, and 
finally to the announcement of the new image in the Second Adam, 
Jesus Christ. Here in the center of humanism he attempts the most 
daring humanism of all, which is to say the biblical humanism, follow- 
ing the command which God himself gives when he creates man in 
his image. 


Individualization 


One of the prominent aspects of Old Testament history is the way 
in which, rising out of the concern for the group, there comes time 
and again a strong attention to an individual. The Old Testament 
never rests content for very long with “man” or with the nation, but 
always moves toward the sharp concept of a man, or the man. Too much, 
in fact, has been made of the Old Testament concern with the group or 
the nation, so that the impression is sometimes given that it presents the 
nation in such a strong light that all sense of the individual and his 
importance is lost, in much the same way as in the modern theories 
of the superstate. It is true, of course, that in dealing with man God 
moves in the life of the nation; it is true that individuals share in the 
corporate responsibility and the corporate blessing of the larger group. 
But it is also true that the large concerns of the Kingdom of God 
are most often and most clearly seen in much smaller focus, as, for 
example, in the life of the family unit, and, supremely, in individuals. 

The revelation of God to and through Israel begins in the amazing 
experience of the nation at Sinai. Here God certainly covenants with 
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the group, and directs the formation of the nation as the fulfillment of 
his purpose. But a glance at the Book of the Covenant which forms 
the constitution of this group shows many strongly individual features. 
God speaks to the people, and he calls them to be a nation under God. 
But in the fulfillment of that high calling they find their duty expressed 
in a law which itself is phrased, more often than not, in the uncom- 
fortably singular number. And when the spiritual leaders of this 
nation later set forth the prior history of the people, interpreted in 
the light of the Sinai experience, they do so by means of stories of 
individuals, the patriarchs. Here, in the Genesis story, what God says 
to the nation at Sinai is made clearer and more explicit as its implica- 
tions are illustrated in the lives of individuals. 

How often is this same thing true in the subsequent history of Israel. 
It is the history of Israel, but we cannot read very far in it before we 
are caught up in the story of success or failure of individuals. When 
we start to tell it again, we usually end as did the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews by calling the roll of men of faith. The charismatic 
leaders, the judges, the kings, the prophets, the multiple simple individ- 
uals, the “I” of the Psalms—these all make up a feature of the Old 
Testament revelation which must not be overlooked. More, it must be 
heard, for in its own way this too is a word. The hearing of this word 
schools us to look for the individual. 

This is true also in the general movement of the Old Testament. 
Whatever of group centering is apparent at the first, it recedes as one 
moves through the pages of Old Testament history. The nation never 
disappears, but increasingly the individual who stands, as we shall later 
see, for the nation comes into focus. We cannot miss the intensity of 
individualization in the Book of Job, where the indivdual becomes the 
lone individual. And much the same is true of the whole later stage 
of Old Testament thought as witnessed to by Ezekiel’s doctrine of 
individual responsibility and privilege, Jeremiah’s own experience, the 
individual exhortations of the Wisdom writers. These witnesses point the 
gaze of the beholder not just to this world and to the plane of this life for 
the arena of God’s revealing activity, but they also, and more sharply, 
point to the individual who stands there, distinct from and yet in some 
sense for the group. 

It is no accident that it is in this later stage of thought that the concept 
of the Son of Man comes to expression. It is not appropriate here to 
enter the long discussion of the meaning of this figure; it can be said 
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quite simply that, excluding the extracanonical apocalypses there is 
very little in the Old Testament itself to indicate anything other than 
that the Son of Man is, as his name implies, an individual who stands 
in a unique way for all mankind, fulfilling God’s purpose, and in harmony 
with his will. The interchange of the expressions “the saints of the 
Most High” and “Son of Man” in the Book of Daniel, and Ezekiel’s 
use of the expression, both point in this same way. The Son of Man 
stands essentially for the realization that what the Old Testament has 
been pointing to all along must be taken seriously in the accomplish- 
ment of God’s Kingdom, that is, the high and responsible place of 
the individual. y 

It is this individual who stands for the nation, either in its entirety, 
or in its symbolic remnant. Putting together all of the Old Testament 
expectation concerning God’s revealing and redeeming activity, we 
have the direct sense of movement from the total group to the con- 
secrated group, and finally to the one individual who stands for both, 
and gathers both into his obedience, just as, all along, individuals have 
involved the group either in blessing or in judgment. All of this is true 
also in the concentrated treatment of the “Servant of the Lord” where, 
as many commentators have pointed out, there is a fluid concept, moving 
generally in this same direction from the group through the consecrated 
group to the individual. 

There are no real saints and no real heroes in Israel. How, then, it 
may appropriately be asked, can such individuals be in any sense the 
word of the future, the sign of One who was to come, whose character 
and achievement would be so radically different from theirs? But this 
is the strange thing about the Old Testament; this is the very feature 
that becomes most strongly forward-looking. The individuals are not 
ideal, and they do not become more ideal as we move along through the 
history, any more than Israel became better as she grew older; but their 
failures, even monotonously repeated failures, somehow become the 
assurance of final success. Certainly this happened in the case of the 
definitely individualized hope of the Messiah. The way in which this 
hope is caught up and repeated in the devotional literature of the Old 
Testament suggests that it tended to focus on each successive occupant 
of the throne of David, but that when the particular individual failed 
to express the ideal of messianic expectation, either in his person or 
his work, the hope, instead of flickering out, grew strorver and faced 
forward once more. 
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When we turn to the New Testament the individual stands in the 
center. It is so sharp in its intense focus on the individual that it can 
hardly be said that anything prepares for it. Here, in the New Testa- 
ment, is One, walking with men and yet always distinct from them, 
identifying himself fully with the group about him and yet still the 
unique One. Nothing really prepares for this, and yet it could happen 
only in Israel, for here we have become accustomed to the idea, if not 
really prepared for it. He gathers, thus, into himself all the movement 
of the past, as Son of Man, Adam, prophet by reputation and priest and 
king by work. When the apostles give announcement of the word of 
salvation which God has spoken in him they naturally turn to the word 
of the past. When Stephen and Paul and the rest point to Moses, to 
Abraham, to Joseph, to David, they are not just saying that these spoke 
a word concerning him, they are the word of God concerning him. A 
person who has never read or known the Old Testament may, of course, 
know what faith in Christ is. But only one who has read it, following 
the courses of individual men and women, hearing God speak through 
them, only this one can begin to understand how much is involved in 
the sight of a baby in a manger, a man walking a Palestinian road, a — 
single cross hung against the sky. 


Representation 


There is at least one more way in which the Incarnation may be 
viewed as the full sounding of the Word whose “goings forth were from 
everlasting.” That is in connection with the consistent Old Testament 
feature of representation. By this is meant the fact that God not only 
calls individuals, separating them from the group, speaking to ‘and 
through them, but that through individuals he represents himself to men 
and through individuals men are enabled to represent themselves to God. 


On the one hand there is the figure of the king in the history of Israel, 
or, in certain periods, the charismatic figure. All are familiar with the 
tension that exists in the Old Testament itself between the ideal of a 
kind of theocratic-democracy and the monarchical system as it actually 
developed under the pressure of national danger. It is important to 
note that, although the kingship is viewed with suspicion by the early 
leaders, and always by certain groups, and is constantly under judgment 
by the prophets, the fact remains that it is viewed as at least potentially 
a valid and praiseworthy representation of God’s relationship to man. 
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The Old Testament figure of the king is not at all the same as the 
modern conception of a monarch. In a far more real sense than is 
possible for our modern ways of thinking to comprehend, the king is 
intermediary, a figure who gathers into his own person the totality of 
the people and the nation, but who above all by virtue of his divine 
appointment, and the divine grace resting on him through his ordination, 
stands in the place of God, so that it is even possible to address him in 
such terms as “Thy throne, O God, is forever and forever!” This is not 
to say, of course, that the actual occupants of the throne achieved any 
such exalted position, but their failure to do so is the burden of the 
indictment the prophets, and generally the people, bring against them. 
The kingship deteriorates in Israel in proportion to its removal from the 
ideal of popular representation and divine approval. When popular 
choice was passed by, as it was after the accession of Solomon, and when 
the prophetic judgments begin to fall, indicating the removal from grace, 
then the king has ceased to be what he is meant to be, the representative 
of God’s authority and the response and obedience of the people. 

The king did not stand alone in this representative character. He was 
matched by the priest. In the office of the king the emphasis falls more 
heavily upon the representation of divine authority than on identity with 
the people; the opposite is true in the case of the priest, so that the 
emphasis falls upon his representation of man’s need and response. In 
both offices, however, the dual aspect is always present. 

As the king gathers into his person the divine-human relationship, so 
does the priest. Perhaps the clearest definition of his person and work 
in Israel is the one given after the real nature of the priesthood became 
clear in its fulfillment in Christ, the definition given in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, “for every priest is appointed to act on behalf of men in 
relation to God.” Here the twofold nature of his office is quite clear. 
In ritual and in manifold symbol, but particularly in sacrifice, the priest 
gives expression to his identity with the people, his action in their behalf, 
his representation of their need to God, and of God’s grace for them. 
One has only to look at the figure of the priest in the Old Testament 
as he goes about his work of sacrifice, of prayer, and even of teaching, 
to see that here is the visible representation of man before God. 

Although the greatest care is taken in the Old Testament to keep the 
two offices of king and priest apart, they actually collide or overlap 
time and again. In their similarities, and in the tension between them, 
they are powerful witnesses to the forthcoming work of salvation. They 
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are that because they express in broken fashion what must be true of 
God’s redeeming activity, that it must involve both God and man, that 
it must be the perfect union of authority and response, of need and grace. 

When the apostles made the announcement of the redemption which 
had been wrought in Christ their words were drawn from the vocabulary 
of the Old Testament, words like “Messiah,” “Son of David,” “Servant.” 
And when the proclamation is expanded in the apostolic writings the 
whole symbolism of the Old Testament is rehearsed as it is seen fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ. They did not draw upon the Old Testament simply for 
insight into the Atonement. They did so equally for insight into the 
Person of the Lord. The repeated reference to the 110th Psalm with its 
mysterious reference to the “priest forever, after the order of Mel- 
chizedek,” points to the conviction that already in the Old Testament 
concept of representative king or priest God is speaking the word he 
will finally speak in his Son. And if it must be spoken at first in broken 
fashion, in two figures instead of one, that points all the more surely 
to the time when it will be one, and to the One in whom authority and 
service, grace and response can be in perfect union. 

One thing more should be said. It is instructive to see the contrast 
to the Old Testament conceptions in the Intertestamental literature. Here 
the promise of creation, the importance of the individual, and the fact 
of representation run out into the dry sands and into silence. Creation 
is promise, as created man is a forecast of God and man in perfect 
union. But in the Intertestament thought the real fulfillment is forgotten 
as man’s hopes turned to the repetition of the past. Creation becomes 
here only the sign that God will restore the world to the state of the 
garden of Eden. This materializing of the promise of creation was 
matched by a political interpretation of the individual who represents 
God and man. The political pretension of the Hasmonean dynasty was 
an attempt to combine the offices of priest and king, but it was only 
pretension and it failed, in the end, because it actually represented 
neither God nor man. Finally, the most tragic development of the 
whole period was the removal of all sense of representation from the 
ideally representative figure, the Son of Man. In reaction to distress 
and to repeated disappointment, the sense of the One who would be 
all in One was lost, or replaced by the expectation of One who, in 
supernatural splendor, would be the antithesis of man. To this purely 
heavenly being the title “Son of Man” clung in pathetic denial of his 
real character. 
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And then the Lord came and reaffirmed the word of the past, in his 
person and in his work. It was as the fact of creation, and especially 
the fact of the creation of man in the image of God had said it would 
be—not a God in disguise as a man, but God and man in one, the Second 
Adam whose birth was, like the first, the union of the clay of humanity 
with the breath of God, who was, therefore Immanuel, God with us. He 
came as the word of the past had said he would, the word of the 
individual not isolate and removed, but so much man himself that even 
in his resurrected form he could be mistaken for a gardener, or for a 
stranger along the way. He came, as the word of the past, the word of 
representation had said he would come—unbelievably king and priest, 
as one who, holding all things in his hand, stooped to wash the feet 
of the disciples. 

The Old Testament does speak concerning the Incarnation, concern- 
ing the fact and concerning the way. What it has to say is important 
because it leads us to the New Testament, and thus impresses us again 
with the wonder and glory of God’s revelation of himself. But it is far 
more important just because it is a Word of God, and as such has 
something direct to say to us. It tells us something we might miss. It tells 
us that the Incarnation is not to be thought of as a kind of accidental 
joining of God and man, the human and the divine, but as the fact that 
God and man are one, or, as the marvellously gracious words of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews have it, that God “is not ashamed to call [us] 
brethren.” It tells us, moreover, not just what the Incarnation is, but in 
a real sense why it is. That “why” is rooted in the necessity of man, the 
man who cries out that God is not a man as he is, the man who has 
eternity set in his heart and is not able to fill it with the world’s 
experiences. But above all, it is rooted in the nature of God himself, 
the God who is not man, but who has created man and will not let him go. 

















The Word Became Flesh 


The Incarnation in the New Testament 


by JAMES Barr 


A discussion merely of those passages in which special attention is given 
to the Incarnation, such as the famous “Kenosis” passage in Philippians 
or John’s great dictum that “The Word became flesh,” would not be 
adequate to present the thinking of the New Testament as a whole on 
this subject. Passages such as these are rather points at which a substratum 
of basic thought breaks through to the surface and receives a more 
thorough exploitation. It is hardly to our purpose therefore to use much 
effort in selecting those passages which might be deemed “more incarna- 
tional” than others. It would be impossible to trace a progressive rise in 
incarnational interest through the apostolic period, after the manner of 
those who have thought to discern such a progressive rise of future 
eschatology or other like phenomena. The difference is not between a 
lesser and greater degree of interest in the Incarnation, but between a 
more naive and a more conscious or thoughtful approach to it. Matthew 
would perhaps have to be placed among the more naive types of thought, 
and yet in its final form it is not so much earlier than the Fourth Gospel, 
undoubtedly the most profound and deliberate wrestler with this theme; 
while Paul, our most important other authority for the thoughtful 
approach, is earlier than the Synoptic Gospels. The difference then is 
not one of time, but of circles of thought, interest, and tradition. Certain 
circles would be satisfied with a recital of the events of the saving history, 
wherein the events would be allowed to imply their own interpretation ; 
others would be induced by circumstances to probe more deeply and 
extract the profoundest meaning. 

In no case, however, are we left entirely without interpretative sugges- 
tion. It is characteristic of the early kerygma and of the Synoptic Gospels, 
as contrasted with the Pauline and Johannine literature, to be sparing 
with interpretation added as a kind of running commentary to the events 
described. But this is so because the kerygmatic material is so heavily 
charged with reference to the Old Testament that the Old Testament 
connection demanded and provided the necessary scope of interpreta- 
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tion. This connection is not confined to the specific prophecies under- 
stood now to be fulfilled, or to particular titles, phrases, or patterns of life 
now reproduced and reintegrated in the story of Jesus, but is even more 
deeply rooted in the total thought of Israel, shaping its traditions and 
shaped by them. This Israelite thought, and especially its fundamental 
insights into God and man, flesh and soul, provide the basic presupposi- 
tions and set the basic problems for the New Testament’s picture of the 
Incarnation. 

It has been increasingly realized in recent years how essential for the 
New Testament is the Israelite conception of man. Perhaps the most 
important single work in this connection is Pedersen’s Israel. It has 
become almost a commonplace to observe that while the Greeks in their 
classical philosophical period set body and soul in contrast to one 
another, the Israelites saw body and soul as a unity. Or to be more exact, 
the nephesh or “soul” is the totality of man in his living personal force, 
and the basar or “flesh” is the outward expression of that totality. Soul 
and flesh, or as we might say, “person and flesh,” were thus inseparable, 
and the soul would not act or have any influence if it were in isolation 
from its fleshly expression. The contrast between “immortality of the 
soul” and “resurrection of the body” is the most vivid illustration of the 
tendency of such thought. Mankind in contrast to God, on the other 
hand, as many Old Testament passages indicate, would be “flesh” as 
contrasted to “Spirit.” The world of man is the world of flesh. The 
impact of personality on the world of man will necessarily be clothed in 
fleshly action and manifestation. 

Here, then, lay the world of conviction which called forth a Christian 
message in terms of incarnation. As theologians we might wish to reverse 
this proposition and declare that it was for this incarnate reality to come 
that a divine providence shaped and moulded the mind and tradition of 
Israel, preparing in it the terms of reference in which this reality could 
in due course be understood. Be that as it may, it is clear that in the 
New Testament the ministry of Christ and his church is not one of words 
alone. Along with the words go the works of outward healing, the 
enaction of miraculous events, the celebration of rites like baptism in 
bodily reality, and in bodily reality also the sufferings and triumphs of 
Jesus himself. That such outward manifestations are essential is never 
argued by the New Testament; it is rather taken for granted, as a 
corollary to the faith of Israel and her history, that the Word will make 
itself apparent in external events in the world of flesh. 
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None the less, curiously enough, the tradition of Israel gave no ade- 
quate precedent for the Incarnation as such, in the unique sense in which 
we use the word of a union in Jesus which substantially unites God and 
man. The tendency of Israel’s thought, especially when we see it against 
the background of the other religions of the ancient Near East, is to 
emphasize the distinctness of God from man and nature. God acts in 
nature, but nature does not contain God. It was I, the God of the 
Exodus and the desert, says Israel’s God in Hosea 2:8, who provided the 
corn, wine and oil—not the Baalim who are in the vegetation, who are 
identified with it and the immanent sources of its life. The first chapter 
of Genesis seems to be a consummate example of this movement of die 
Entgotterung der Natur, the removal of divinity from nature; for there 
all nature, even astral powers and chaotic deep, are part of creation, and 
God stands over it, sees that it is good, but is not involved in it. Man in 
particular is not God, and only sin will make him put himself in the place 
of God. Such beings as the angels, who appear in many different strata 
of the Old Testament, do not seriously shake the basic distinction between 
God and man. Incarnation, if it means anything, means that in the 
fullness of time a bridge was thrown across this gulf. If Old Testament 
thought about flesh and soul was presupposed in the New Testament and 
influenced it by similarity, on this other point the influence was rather by 
contrast. The task of Israelite thought was to clear away premature and 
illegitimate unities of God and man, in order that in due course a true, 
mature and legitimate unity might in Jesus be made manifest. In the 
thought of incarnation appear both the continuity of the New Testament 
with the Old and its uniqueness over against the latter. The peculiar form 
of the presentation of the Incarnation in the New Testament is fixed 
equally by the presence of Israelite categories for soul and flesh and by 
the absence of such categories for a divine incarnation. The closest 
approach to such a category in the Old Testament is perhaps the idea of 
the Messiah; yet while in Jewish eyes a Messiah would be a fleshly figure, it 
is not so plain, if it is indeed even true, that he would be expected as a 
divine incarnation. The usual thought concerning the Davidic and 
Messianic kingship, in the Psalms for example, is of representation and 
adoption rather than of incarnation. 

It follows that in the Judaism of Palestine an appreciation of the 
Incarnation would be hindered by a tendency later characterized as 
“Ebionitic”—a readiness to concede the special charisma of the great 
leader or Messiah, but to deny the incarnation of the real divine nature, 
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for which even the thought-forms were lacking. In the Hellenistic world 
on the other hand, as is well known, it was easier to accept the epiphany 
of a god on earth than to admit the true fleshly character of such an 
event; in other words, a “Docetic” tendency. This latter is the main 
problem for the Johannine presentation of the incarnation; Jesus himself, 
and the earlier tradition behind the Synoptic Gospels, have to deal 
primarily with the Jewish cast of mind. 

All this may help us to understand the approach to the Incarnation in 
the Synoptic Gospels. We may omit from consideration in the first 
instance the nativity stories, since there is some probability that these are 
not primitive constituents of the tradition. In these Gospels there is a 
distinct reticence, most clear of all in Mark, towards open statements of 
either Incarnation or Messiahship. This does not mean that Incarnation 
or Messiahship are no reality for the writers; it means that their presen- 
tation is not by a straightforward assertion or explanation, but by a 
hidden and enigmatic approach. 

The Synoptics portray faithfully the enigma which Jesus was for his 
contemporaries. This is done partly by the avoidance already mentioned 
of any full and consequent verbal explanation of the person and being of 
the Lord; partly by the mention of the wonder and uncertainty of the 
people; and partly by an emphasizing of certain enigmatic situations and 
utterances. His activity displays a blend of revelation and hiddenness; it 
might be true to say that he conceals and reveals at the same time. 
“Nothing is hidden except in order that it should be revealed” (Mark 
4:22). The problem arises because of the concentration of the escha- 
tological fulfilment in his person, or more concretely, in his flesh. That 
the hour of destiny has struck, that the times are fulfilled and the kingdom 
at hand, are the most characteristic note of the teaching. Yet time does 
not end, nor are the heavens rolled away or the earth dissolved in fire. 
The eschatological event so clearly proclaimed is simply the arrival of 
the man of Nazareth, to teach, to heal, to be baptized. This realized 
aspect of eschatology calls forth the question of the Incarnation. In this 
sense there is incarnational significance in the fact that the Synoptic 
narratives say “Jesus went,” “Jesus spoke,” and not “The Son of God 


spoke” or “The Christ spoke.” This way of description answers to the 
facts as the writers saw them, but also quietly propounds the problem 
which the facts imply. That the problem was, in however unsophisticated 
a form, seen by the hearers of Jesus, is expressed in a narrative like Mark 
6:1-4. Hearing Jesus teach, the people of his native place are perplexed; 
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“Whence does he have these things? Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, and brother of James, Joses, Judas, and Simon? And are not his 
sisters ‘ere with us?” In this perplexity, says Mark, the people struck a 
gxavbador, a fatal obstacle. 

To the perplexity of the people Jesus gives no satisfying reply in 
explanatory form. What the spirits had discerned from the beginning, 
namely that this man of flesh was the Christ or Son of God, was strictly 
forbidden to be divulged. We may ask why. Ultimately the answer 
must be that the resolution of the problem was to be not in a plain 
statement of fact, such as the demons might discern, but in the following 
out to the end of the mission of Jesus himself. At a later stage in the 
story we have the enigma presented anew in the riddle of the Son of 
David (Mark 12:35-7 and parallels). At this climactic point of the 
discussions in the Temple Jesus is not simply opposing current theories of 
the provenance of the Messiah. He does not deny that the Christ is the 
Son of David; the accent is on the word “How,” or rather “Whence?” 
(60ev ). Neither Jesus nor the narrator answers the question. ‘The 
passage is a leading one among those in the Gospels which do not so much 
give a doctrine of the Incarnation but rather demand one; and it may 
indeed be that this passage and its phraseology were a stimulus to the 
development of the Virgin Birth traditions and the establishment of 
contacts with Bethlehem and David. 

The incarnational interest of the Gospels, however, reaches its deepest 
point, and comes nearest to an answering of the problems indicated, in 
the passion narrative. We here come upon a characteristic of the treat- 
ment of the Incarnation, that it is not usually seen as an isolated theme, 
but is linked up with others, and especially with those of atonement and 
exaltation. The Kenosis passage in Philippians is a good example, for in 
it the Incarnation itself is but one element in a process of descent and 
ascent. Paul’s formula in Rom. 1:3-4, “born of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, appointed son of God in power according to the 
spirit of holiness by resurrection from the dead,” is another. The Gospels 
similarly explicate the Incarnation, not by a static statement of how 
Jesus was one with God, but by the developing drama of the incarnate 
life, up to its full identification with the deepest realities of reconciliation 
and the final justification by resurrection, expressedly of the body. The 
narrative of the Last Supper, taking as established the fleshly reality of 
Jesus’ life, carries an interpretation in terms not of incarnation in itself 
but of redemption through incarnate existence. The empty tomb, not 
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explained but simply displayed, is the consummation of the mystery, 
alike unexplained, of Jesus’ appearance in the flesh. 

In Pauline thought the incarnational theme is deepened by the asso- 
ciation of flesh with sin, law, and death. The Pharisaic past of Paul, his 
later struggle with both legalism and antinomianism in the church, and 
the centrality of the resurrection in his basic creed (cf. I Cor. 15:3-8) 
all cause him to meditate on these concepts and to associate them togeth- 
er. The association of flesh with sin does not mean that fleshly existence 
is ipso facto evil; an idea which would contradict basic Old Testament 
insights. It is not flesh as such, but this present flesh of the sinful man, 
which is involved in sin and therefore is mortal. Flesh is man in contrast 
to God; and by an easy extension of meaning, man in enmity to God—but 
not invariably so, for flesh can still be used in a neutral sense, of the 
human constitution and its solidarity, the sense of opposition being 
removed. Redeemed man is still flesh in the latter sense. I Cor. 15 makes 
plain that the flesh sown in death is not completely identical with the 
flesh of the resurrection; the latter is transformed, but it is still flesh. 
Verse 50, in its statement that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God, goes back to the other sense of sinful and corruptible flesh. 

One might have fancied that this double meaning was confusing, and 
that Paul would have been better to find different words for each. There 
is a reason, however, why the double sense is held in one term. This 
reason is the participation of Christ in the flesh in both aspects. Paul 
certainly does not hold Jesus to have been a sinner, and yet it is hard to 
avoid the judgement that in his letters Christ is assimilated to our sinful 
flesh, that it is the “fallen” as well as the “neutral” sense of flesh in which 
he is incarnate. Difficult as this concept seems, it is no harder than Paul’s 
express (and related) statement that “God made him sin” (I Cor. 5:21). 
This slant on the Incarnation is a corollary of Paul’s theology of the Cross, 
where sin, curse, and death overcome Jesus (cf. Col. 1: 19-22, Gal. 3:13). 
The mention of Jesus’ birth “of a woman” in Gal. 4:5 is part of a 
sequence of this kind emphasizing the submission of Jesus not only to 
the conditions of human life but to its essential weaknesses and bondages 
expressed by the law. This is a real participation. The dyoiwya or “like- 
ness” of flesh of sin in Rom. 8:3 should not be interpreted as if Jesus had 
only a similarity to our flesh. The word would perhaps be better trans- 
lated “form.” The form in which the Son was sent was a form consisting 
of flesh of sin. The presence of the word éyoiwua however indicates that 
the Son was more than his form and that the assumption of the form did 
not involve full submission to the domination of sin. 
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In the Resurrection, however, the incarnate reality is renewed and 
transformed. The whole sweep of the incarnational history up to its telos 
is best seen in Phil. 2:5-11, where the word dyoiwua again appears. 
Incarnation is a condescension and Kenosis, and leads on to a still deeper 
humiliation, followed in the end by exaltation. The oyoiwya in this 
passage also should not be interpreted Docetically, as a purely external 
similarity to man. But this dyoiwua is not the original form of the 
Christ; he “originally was” brépxwv in another form, the form of God. 
The Incarnation is thus a metamorphosis. The thought of pre-existence 
is fully implied. The exaltation after the Cross is not a re-metamorphosis 
into the original divine form; the Incarnation is thus not a temporary 
stage in the history of the Christ, for it is natural to assume, although and 
because it is not explicitly stated, that it is the form of man and the form 
of the servant that is now taken up into glory. Thus as we look forward 
from the Resurrection the theology of the flesh is still essential. But in 
Paul’s mind this aspect is worked out in terms of “body” more fully than 
it could have been done in terms of “flesh,” and is fruitful especially in 
the thought of the church as the body of Christ. None the less this Body 
is still a body of flesh, and that there is no real contradiction between the 
two terms is seen in Eph. 5, where the relation of Christ and church is 
seen not in the metaphor, but in the ontological analogy of the fleshly 
relations of man and woman. 

In the Johannine literature Docetism has become the foremost prob- 
lem, and in I John 4:2 acceptance of the Incarnation is the criterion of 
the presence of the divine Spirit. II John 7 describes as the Antichrist 
the man who does not confess Jesus Christ “épxéuevov év capxi.” It is 
uncertain whether we should take the present participle here to have a 
vague timeless connotation. If the tense is pressed strictly, the passage 
would be insisting on the incarnate aspect of Christ even in the second 
advent. 

It is clear that in the Fourth Gospel the incarnational interest is very 
deep. The strongest emphasis on the flesh of Jesus is in the sixth chapter, 
where the context is sacramental. The separation of this discourse from 
the context of the Upper Room indicates that the flesh and blood. 
although they are the sacramental elements (cf. tpwywv “chewing,” 
John 6:56, in very material terms) , are not merely these elements spoken 
of metaphorically but are indeed the reality of the human Jesus. 
Another important point is the lance-thrust, 19:34, causing blood and 
water to come forth, a passage in part of sacramental import, but inter- 
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ested also in demonstrating the reality of the death of Jesus in the flesh. 

The Prologue to the Gospel is, however, the culmination of Johannine 
thought on the Incarnation. Here the connection established is primarily 
with creation, in opposition, no doubt, to theories which would separate 
the spheres of creation and redemption. Pauline thought in Colossians 
and elsewhere had already established this relation. The Johannine 
prologue clarifies it further, insisting on the Incarnation as effecting an 
identity between the creative Jogos and the actuality of the flesh. Against 
Ebionitic tendencies, Jesus is not merely a bearer of the Word, his flesh zs 
the Word. 

Meanwhile the Virgin Birth traditions have also grown up. The 
presence of the Creator Spirit in them shows the same link of incarna- 
tion with creation. Their ultimate problem is the circumstantial fleshly 
expression of the general theme stated by John as “the Word became 
flesh.” If the Word became flesh, its becoming must have a kind of 
fleshly history, even if perceptible only in hints and indications. The 
stories themselves lean heavily on Old Testament material. From the 
nature of their subject, they are pushed beyond what is “normal” 
history, in the same way as the Ascension story is, but do not become 
non-historical myth, for the historical involvement of the narratives is 
inescapable. They carry the meaning of the Incarnation as far as it can 
be carried in narrative form. 

















In a Son 


The Doctrine of Incarnation in the Epistle to the Hebrews 


by J. C. CAMPBELL 


I 


THE source and norm of the author’s teaching is the revelation of God 
in the witness of the Old Testament and in the Son. These two form 
a unity. In both God speaks (1:1 f.). The Old Testament is quoted by 
the author in the Septuagint version and it is its character as prophecy 
that he emphasizes, his whole outlook being dominated by the conviction 
that fulfillment has been given in his day to the promise that was the 
real substance and inspiration of the Old Covenant. The witness of the 
Son is given in the proclamation of salvation begun by the Lord (2:2, 
cf. Mark 1:1) and handed on in the sure testimony of the first hearers, 
being validated by God himself (2:3). He can say, “We see Jesus” 
(2:9, cf. Gal. 3:1). Whether he is invoking the Old Testament or 
drawing on the Gospel tradition his use of it is never legal and literal. 
It is always addressed to his hearers as a living personal word made 
relevant by the work of Christ in history. He is aware that it is not 
vain speculations and hypotheses with which they have to do, but the 


living word of God (4:12 f.). 


II 


Hebrews sometimes speaks of a certain fitness (2:10) or even necessity 
(2:17) of the Incarnation in some of its aspects. This does not mean 
that the author grounds the Incarnation on some general considerations 
about the relation of the divine to the human, or the eternal to the 
temporal apart from the historical event realizing it. His starting point 
is always what God has done in Jesus. “We see Jesus” he says (2:9) 
and only then does he go on to speak of a divine appropriateness or 
necessity about the Incarnation. It was worthy of God, in keeping with 
his eternal purpose revealed by his word to the prophets—that is, the 
Old Testament witness as having as a whole prophetic character— 
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illumining and fulfilling the purpose and promise in all that God had ever 
spoken or done for man. So also in the opening verses of the Epistle, 
by the reference to the work of God in Christ on the plane of history— 
“Having made purification for sins” (1:3)—the author is acknowledg- 
ing that the brief episode of “the days of his flesh” (5:7) is entirely 
worthy of God, ranking with the mighty acts of creation, world govern- 
ment, and revelation (1:3). Here all is of God, one with his eternal pur- 
pose and of decisive significance for man. It was worthy of God whose 
eternal purpose had from of old been recognized and hailed as having 
human history within its sweep (1:1), and who in his redeeming love 
had, in former times, taken the part of men in need in historical action 
(8:9). The humiliation of the earthly life of the Son may have 
occasioned some difficulty for the readers of the letter, and that may be 
part of the reason why the author emphasizes how much it was in 
keeping with God’s nature and purpose. “The writer is so far from 
‘refusing to know Christ after the flesh’ that he puts the earthly life into 
the foreground.’ He shares the view set forth by Luke, “Was it not 
necessary that Christ should suffer these things?” (24:26). 

The same question about the worth of the Incarnation is approached 
from another aspect in the latter half of the First Chapter (1:1-14). It 
appears that the attraction of the Old Covenant and its institutions for 
the group to which Hebrews is addressed was still powerful.? Judaism 
was not just a dry and legalistic code. It had its awe-inspiring aspect 
and this appears to have been associated with its mediation through 
angels, to the numinous power of which the author more than once 
refers (2:2, 10:28, 12:18-21). The passages quoted in 1:4-14, read as 
fulfillment of Old Testament intimations, establish the superiority of 
the Son over the angels and his part in the fulfillment of God’s purpose. 
But bearing in mind that this letter was read aloud to the assembled 
Christians we have to consider the total effect of it. Composed largely 
of words from psalms which formerly declared God’s presence in the 
Temple with his worshipping people, * the passage creates an atmos- 
phere of worship. As it is read we seem to be present in a temple not 
made with hands where the divine voice acclaims the Son by the more 
excellent name by which he is to be known and revered. So the living 
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word was heard by Christians assembling for worship and exhortation 
(1:2, 2:1-4, 3:12-15, 4:12). The new revelation had its own numinous : 
quality able to command reverence and godly fear (10:31, 12:9, 28 f.). | 


III | 


In the first Chapter the sentence, “having made purification for sins” 
(1:3) states that in the redemption worked out on the plane of history 
the agent was the Incarnate Son. That is to say, that this piece of history 
is marked off from the rest as having a unique content. This unique 
content is not a supernatural manifestation, as it might have been had 
the inauguration of the New Covenant been the office or concern of 
angels. It is a new direction given to human life which is turned God- 
ward. Here man in Jesus Christ turns to God. But this action is wholly 
of God. There is a real entrance of God into the human situation (2:14), 
so that flesh and blood instead of being something that cannot abide in 
God’s presence (cf. Ps. 130:3, Luke 5:8 f., I Cor. 15:50) become the 
place in which his will is done and his salvation manifested. Here the 
record of human effort and aspiration, instead of being only a tale of 
frustration and failure (2:8c, 15b; 3:19; 9:9) now tells of a consum- 
mation, something final effected, and the promise of richer fulfillment. 
“On the one hand a former commandment is set aside because of its 
weakness and uselessness (for the law made nothing perfect); on the 
other hand a better hope is introduced through which we draw near to 
God” (7:18 f.). The new situation is described by the notion of 
“perfection” with different shades of meaning in different contexts, as 
“bringing things to their goal,’ “the overcoming of an inadequate 
situation by an adequate fulfillment,” “completing” (cf. 2:10, 5:9, 
7:11-28, 12:23, etc.). In Chapter 1, Verse 3, the statement “having 
made purification for sins” covers both the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment, the entrance of God into our alienation from him and his work of 
overcoming it. Hebrews does not present the Incarnation as a peaceful 
prelude to the Atonement but as involved in it. The author describes, not 
the mode of God’s relation to man, but the Incarnate Son working out 
the Atonement. The mighty acts of God in redemption are told as a fully 
human life. But the ground and content of that life is the presence of 
God in his redeeming purpose and power. Hebrews does not try to 
express this relation of God and man in Jesus Christ in terms of a 
formula. He does not absorb the human in the divine or the divine in 
the human, but holds both together as they are given and present in 
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the revelation so that the more the manhood is expressed the more 
fully does it appear that this is grounded and has its reality in the 
activity of the Son, and the reduction of the fulness of the one or the 
other impairs the truth in its wholeness, the wholeness of the act of God 
in Jesus Christ. 


IV 


The unique content of redemptive history is a salvation beginning 
with, and grounded in, the mighty words and acts of the Lord himself 
(2:3 f., cf. Mark 1:1), reaching fulfillment in the events of the Passion 
and Exaltation. The latter presupposes the Resurrection although this 
is only referred to in 13:20. The omission of express references to it in 
the body of the Epistle does not mean that the writer ignored it or taught 
an Exaltation directly from the Cross.‘ It is probably due to the influence 
of the high priestly image in the selection of material for his presentation. 
Indirect reference to the Resurrection may be found in 7:16, “the 
power of an indissoluble life” and in 5:9 “being made perfect.” The 
apostolic witness to these events is accompanied by divine confirmation 
in spirit and power (2:4). It is because in these events the whole 
redemptive purpose of God is concentrated takes shape and finds voice 
that they have for the author of Hebrews such abiding reality and 
decisive importance, and that he insists on them as an integral part of 
the life of the Son. It is significant that he uses the historical name 
Jesus in contexts where he is dealing with important stages in, or fruits of, 
the redeeming action of God in Christ. “We see Jesus” he says when 
speaking of the passion and death of Christ as the threshhold of the 
place of glory and honor (2:9). In 3:1 Jesus is set alongside Moses as 
messenger and mediator of a new and better revelation. It is the abiding 
reality and efficacy of the earthly life of Jesus that the author urges as 
the ground of steadfastness in confession and assurance of his effective 
grace (4:14, cf. 6:20, 10:19). It is Jesus who abides as the firm 
ground and guarantee of a new and better relationship between God and 
man (7:23, 12:24). It is Jesus in whom faith begins, and who brings 
it to fulfillment, and in the fulfillment is still its supreme content (12:2). 
That is to say, that it is the Jesus whom we know through the concrete 
witness of the gospel who was, is, and will be, the ground and power 





4. So Windisch, Der Hebraerbrief (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1931), p. 70, Cf. W. Man- 
son, op. cit., p. 116; G. Schrenk in Theologisches Warterbuch zum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1933-35), III, p. 274. 
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and fulfillment of our fellowship with God.’ The earthly life of Jesus is 
closely and organically bound up with his work for us in his exalted 
life, as its ground and condition, just as they are related in the words of 
1:3 “having made purification for sins he sat down at the right hand of 
Majesty on high.” It is indeed the Word of life which men have seen, 
looked upon, and handled, with which we have to do in Jesus Christ. 
Other indications of the discovery of a divine power and glory present 
in the life of the Incarnate Son are to be found in what may be 
regarded as traces of a Hero-Christology in Hebrews. Thus in 2:10 he 
is called the Pioneer of salvation (cf. Acts 3:15, 5:31). In 2:15 he is 
envisaged in mortal, and finally victorious, struggle with the power 
behind death. In 4:8 ff. a parallel is implied between Jesus and the 
warrior Joshua. And, in the light of the Incarnate Life, a glory falls 
retrospectively on the heroes of faith of the Old Covenant (Chap. 11), 
and forwards on the passing of leaders in the church (13:7). All this 
suggests that the earthly life of Jesus, the Son of God, redeems human 
life from futility and mortality, and restores the broken purposes of 
man. It is the focal point from which appear the true dignity and 
promise of human effort in the whole dimension of history before and 
after Christ. Here, as in the Synoptic tradition, to which Hebrews 
stands in close relation, we breathe a larger air and are given a clearer 
vision. The earthly life of Jesus is no transient, unsubstantial episode 
but the reality of man in the image of God. “It is a real Incarnation 
that is described in Hebrews.’*® 


V 


But in Hebrews the reality of the Incarnation is of special importance 
as the essential qualification for the priestly work of the Son in making 
Atonement. The quotation from Ps. 40:7-10 in Hebrews 10:5-7 speaks 
of the Incarnation grounded in the eternal purpose as providing the 
possibility for the perfect sacrifice, the self-offering of the Son to do 
the will of God. In 5: 1-4 it is expressly stated that an essential qualifica- 
tion for the priesthood is solidarity with men. The community in suffer- 
ing between Christ and men is sometimes regarded as the point at 
which this solidarity is realized. But the purpose of the Incarnation was 
to deal, not with suffering, but sin. It has been pointed out that the 








5. Cf. Karl Barth, Die Kirkliche Dogmatik, 1V/1 ( Zollikon-Zurich: Evangelischer Verlag 
AG, 1953), Pp. 346. 
6. W. Manson, op. cit., p. 111. 
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word (paschein) used for “suffering” in the relevant passages (2: 10-18, 
5: 7-10) means the suffering leading up to and including death, or simply 
dying itself’ (Cf. Luke 22:15, Heb. 13:12). It is suffering in a very 
special sense, not merely passive but chosen and carried through to the 
end in response to a call—the suffering of the Servant, by his death 
making atonement for the sins of the people. In 2:18 “he suffered” 
seems to have a positive meaning which might be freely expressed, 
“he chose the atoning death and the suffering it involved in face of 
temptation.” It suggests that Christ brought something to victorious 
fulfillment by offering himself in the atoning deed. By this deed “he is 
able to help those who are tempted” (2:18). It is not simply suffering 
as such that characterizes the human situation, but the state of liability 
to temptation. It was into this situation that the Son entered and felt 
its full impact. We must not regard the apparent continuity through 
all the stages of Christ’s life—the pre-existent, earthly, exalted—as a 
natural, inevitable continuity that could be taken for granted in terms 
of an “indissoluble life” (7:17).° In the earthly life there was a pos- 
sibility of a break in the continuity, for it was existence under the 
conditions of temptation. Karl Heim says, “The main object of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is to make it clear that whatever the equipment 
of Christ for his life work, for the decisive deed in which he committed 
his will into his Father’s hand, this equipment was not involved. He 
stood like a common soldier in the same trenches as we and fought under 
the same conditions.’”® Precisely the fact that his mission was the 
salvation of man made the endurance of the situation of temptation. 
all the more terrible. Here all was at stake. He was like us in his 
complete entrance into the human situation of liability to temptation— 
“at all points tempted like as we are” (4:15). That in this situation 
God’s will was done, the complete obedience of the Son was performed, 
is the perfection of the Incarnation in the atoning deed. In this he is 
different from us. The words “without sin” (2:15), “separated from 
sinners” (7:26) signify a positive achievement affecting the relation 
of men to God and their situation in the world. That Jesus as the Son 
learned obedience (5:8) means that he consciously accepted and 
fulfilled the role of Suffering Servant as revealed in Scriptures."© It was 





7. W. Michaelis, in Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, op. cit., V, p. 916. 
8. E. F. Scott, of. cit., pp. 152 f. 
9. Jesus der Welt-vollender (Berlin: Furche Verlag, 1937), pp. 104 f. 


10. K, Rengstorf, in Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, op. cit., IV, p. 413; 
R. V. G. Tasker, of cit., p. 106. 
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in obedience to the known will of his Father, and not in blind obedience, 
that he worked out our salvation (cf. Luke 22:42). 





VI 


The Incarnation, brought thus to radical fulfillment in the atoning 
death (2:10), is the ground of our confidence in the abiding and effec- 
tive relation of the exalted Christ to us. The Son who was with us and 
for us in his Incarnate Life is still with us and for us as the new and 
living way (10:20), and as our assurance that the need of man stirs 
and calls forth the whole being andslove of God (7:24 f.). To the 
human priest who can deal gently with the erring because, he too, is 
beset with weakness (5:2), being still involved in the same nexus of 
sin, there corresponds the great high priest whose fellow-feeling with 
us is more effective because he has made a strength available through 
and amid our weakness, having been in all points tempted as we are 
yet without sin (4:15). The identification of the Son with our human 
situation is meant to tell and assure us that all wherein he was unlike 
to us—his obedience, his victory, his approach to the Father—are 
through him made available for us too. But it is especially of his inter- 
cession for us that Hebrews speaks. The Gospels tell us of Jesus’ powerful 
teaching, of his acts of mercy, of how he died for men. But behind all 
that, and as it were the power-house of it all, they speak of his prayer 
for men, for Peter, for his disciples, for the sick and for his church. That 
praying reveals to us his passionate longing for the redemption of men, 
for communion with them. All his work grew out of that. That work is 
now completed. The days of wandering, teaching, healing, controversy, 
and suffering—the Cross—are now over. But, says Hebrews, his prayer 
for us goes on. If it availed so much for men while he was on earth, 
how much more should it have power now, in virtue of his finished work, 
in view of the fact that as Jesus our High Priest he is exalted to the 
presence of God (4:14). And, in the light of this we must say that the 
gospel is not being rightly told unless we tell it as something crying to be 
heard, as the urgent concern of God for men. 

This assurance of God being for us is grounded in Hebrews on the 
vicarious relation of Christ to us as it is revealed in his Incarnate Life. 
He entered really and fully into our estrangement from God and 
all that it involved. The cry of dereliction (Mark 15:24) points to an 
experience of that estrangement that we cannot fathom. 
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We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains He had to bear; 
But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there. 


While Hebrews emphasizes that the estrangement was fully experienced 
in the Incarnate Life (2:10, 18; 4:15; 5:7-10) its main emphasis is on 
something done for man that he could not do for himself, the act of 
faith (2:13), the perfect obedience (5:9), the perfect offering (10: 
12-14). The idea of a vicarious relation was not unknown to Israel, as 
we see from Abraham’s intercession for Sodom (Gen. 18:23 ff.)," 
Moses (Exodus 33:32), David (II Sam. 18:33), the Suffering Servant 
(Isaiah 53). The whole relation of Israel to the world was conceived in 
a vicarious sense (Gen. 12:2 f.). But there it has a rather limited scope 
and effect, and was limited to men acting on behalf of men. That God 
should in his own person realize his purpose for men, acting in their 
stead, had never been clearly envisaged. That in Jesus Christ God has 
done this is the burden of the New Testament. Hebrews proclaims the 
radical nature of what God has done for men in their stead, how 
completely he has entered into their life and condition. The sphere in 
which this divine substitution takes place is precisely the sphere in 
which men thought to approach God, the sacrificial system, which by 
the perfect self-offering of the Son is at once fulfilled and rendered 
superfluous. The writer underlines the uniqueness of this action by the 
use of the term “once for all” (hapax)which marks its finality as 
sufficient for all men and for all ages, and as disqualifying all imperfect 
approaches by fulfilling their purpose. The radicalness of the vicarious 
representation is brought out by the use of the preposition “instead of,” 
“on behalf of” (huper) in contexts relevant to the condition of man 
before God, and the change wrought by Christ (2:9, 6:21, 7:25, 9:24).” 
The decisiveness of the substitution is implied in the proclamation of the 
Incarnate Life of Jesus in its historical reality as its actualization, its 
abiding ground, and power. This inaugurates the “time of reformation” 
(9:10) which requires and brings a new and confident surrender to 
God’s will, and a moving forward in his service under the challenging 
and imperative hopes of the time of fulfillment, which antiquates the 





11. Cf. Gerhard von Rad, Das erste Buch Mose (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1952), pp. 181 f. 

12. Cf, Vincent Taylor, The Atonement in New Testament Teaching (London: Epworth 
Press, 1940), pp. 171 f. 
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old system by a new and closer fellowship with God which the latter had 
foreshadowed (8:10-13). Although the author relies largely on the 
priestly and sacrificial images to interpret the gospel this does not in 
any way distort its truth by the imposition of a rigid and cramping 
pattern. We still “see Jesus” (2:9), for the author’s whole presentation 
of the gospel takes its power, not from a pedantic application of the 
priestly image, but from a sympathetic and confident grasp of the 
living tradition of the earthly life of the Son in its unique concrete 
individuality, in its relevance to the earlier revelation with its many 
voices (1:1), and in its living significance as the decisive word for the 
world in all ages (13:8). We not only see Jesus, we hear him, for behind 
this word of exhortation (13:22) there is a living conviction that in 
the prophetic witness of Scripture, and in the apostolic witness to the 
Incarnate Life (2:3) the Son still speaks to his church of hopes to be 
fulfilled, of urgent tasks, and of the times of decision in which it lives 
(4:1 ff.). The testimony to the fulfillment of God’s purpose in the 
Incarnate Life, both in the Old Testament and in the witness of the 
church, is no dead letter but a living Word, heart-searching, effective, in 
which he is present to command and inspire his people (2:3 f., 4:12 f.). 


Vil 


Hebrews relates Incarnation to Atonement in the unity of the act of 
God in Jesus Christ. But this act completes itself in the church and 
is the ground of the church.” Incarnation working itself out in Atone- 
ment brings and keeps men within the sphere of Christ’s action. Where 
Christ is, there are others, there is a church. Already in 1:2 Christ is 
spoken of as the “heir of all things,” and with him sharing in the 
fulfillment of the eternal purpose are those “who are to inherit salva- 
tion” (1:14). Here we have the church envisaged with Christ in the 
eternal purpose of God, the one heir and the many joint heirs. So also 
in 2:10 the redeeming action of the “Pioneer of salvation” finds com- 
pletion in “bringing many sons to glory.” This essential relation of 
Incarnation and church is more forcibly stated in 2:11 where it is said 
that “sanctifier and sanctified form a unity.” This verse is elsewhere 
translated “are all of one origin” (R.s.v.) or “are all of one” (A.v.), 
and taken to mean that they share a spiritual origin in God,"* or physical 





13. Cf. T. F. Torrance, “The Atonement and the Oneness of the Church,” Scottish Journal 
of Theology, Vol. 7, No. 3, pp. 247 f. 

14. So James Moffatt, The Epistle of the Hebrews (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1924), p. 32. 
B. F. Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews (London and New York: Macmillan and Co., 
1889). Hans Windisch, Der Hebraéerbrief (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1931), p. 22. 
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descent from Adam.” But it does not seem likely that the writer would 
assume a prior unity between Christ and men outside of, or as a 
presupposition for Incarnation and Atonement. Rather it is by the 
self-identification of the Son with men that the “Sanctifier and the 
sanctified are revealed in their unity.” The unity in sanctification is 
grounded in the saving death of Christ (13:12), in the act of God 
becoming man and working out Atonement in Christ. A distinction is 
preserved here between Sanctifier and sanctified. The unity does not 
mean identity. The church does not become an equal partner with 
Christ, does not become his alter ego. It has no status or life apart from 
his atoning deed. The three quotations from the Old Testament (2: 12 f.) 
illustrate this unity of Christ with the church and his supreme place in 
it. His is the voice which must be heard in its proclamation as the 
substance and truth of it. In him and through him the church can give 
thanks to God. Its faith has reality through him who was and abides 
faithful. He is the one to whom many stand in relation and in whom 
they have their life in the God-given unity of the church. The unique 
and distinctive position of Jesus in relation to the church is brought 
out clearly in the introductory words about him as the author and 
ground of its fellowship. “He is not ashamed to call them brethren” 
(2:11). The word “ashamed” here implies that to create this fellowship 
Christ had to cross the gulf that separates the Holy One from the 
unholy.’’ Jesus entered into relation with sinful men (Luke 5:8). In 
him “God remembered his people in their low estate” Ps. 136:23). 
It was by partaking in “flesh and blood” that the Son created the 
oneness of the church with himself. The church exists in the humility 
that knows that it is by God’s grace in Christ—“‘he is not ashamed”— 
that it is what it is. It is only by giving him the place and glory due to 
him that it shares in his fellowship and ministry. This humility in which 
the church has its fellowship with Christ is clearly indicated again in 
the description of it as “those who are tempted” (2:18). The church 
is the body of those who feel their need of Christ. It is the church 
“amid toil and tribulation” that needs the present help of its Lord 
(2:18, 4:15 f.). 

It would, however, be ingratitude to regard “toil and tribulation” 
as the only, or even the main, aspect of the life of the church grounded 





15. O. Procksch, in Theologisches Wérterbuch ziim Neuen Testament, op. cit., I, p. 113. 

16. W. Manson, op. cit., p. 102. Cf. p. 100. 

17. B. F. Westcott, op. cit., p. 50. A. Schlatter, Erlduterungen zum Neuen Testament, 
Hebraerbrief (Stuttgart: Calwer Vereins Buchhandlung, 1928), p. 256 
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in Incarnation and Atonement. We must not forget the benefits of 
Christ. The whole tenor of the Epistle in both the theological and 
hortatory passages is full of confidence that these trials can and will be 
overcome, and that, in fact, the substance of the church’s life, Christ 
himself, already conveys the assurance and reality of better things. As 
Christ partook in human nature so Christians are partakers in Christ 
(3:14) and in the heavenly calling (3:1). That this carries with it real 
experience of the power of the Kingdom and a share in the victory of 
Christ is clear from Verse 3 f. of Chapter 24 where the concrete signs 
of the triumphant power of the new fellowship are related. The same 
experience is implied in the warning given to those “who have once been 
enlightened,” who have “tasted the heavenly gift and have become 
partakers of the Holy Spirit and have tasted the goodness of God and 
the powers of the world to come” (6:4 f.). In partaking then in our 
nature for the priestly work of atonement Christ gives a real anticipation 
of “good things to come” (9:11). This partaking in our nature involved 
“shame” (2:11) for Christ. The outward tokens of this in his earthly 
life were “reproach” (11:26, 13:13), “contradiction” or “hostility” 
(12:3), culminating in the “shame” of the Cross (12:2). But our par- 
taking in him confers positive benefits. It is the ground of our confidence 
in approach to God, issuing in steadfastness in confessing the Christian 
life (10:19-23). In fact, confidence and hope are a mark of the church: 
“We are his house if we hold fast our confident pride in our hope” 
(3:6). This can also be expressed by saying that confidence and hope 
are a token of our participation in Christ: “We share in Christ only 
if we hold our first confidence firm to the end” (3:14). It is to be noted 
that this confidence is not an individual state of mind. The individual 
has it only as he is one with the believing body. Thus the writer can 
attribute the failure of the Israelites in the wilderness to enter into 
the Rest of God to their failure to abide in this unity of faith. “They were 
not united in faith with those who heard” (4:2). For the believing 
body this steadfast confidence is given as they share together in Christ. 
It is objectively grounded in the unity of Christ with his church realized 
in Incarnation and Atonement. The references to the “confession” of 
the church centered on Christ and his benefits (3:1, 4:14, 10:23) is a 
further expression of the unity of the church grounded in the work of 
Christ, as it shares in his calling, strength, and promises. 
Although the author of Hebrews sets forth this oneness of Christ and 
the church, he nowhere suggests that the church is a continuation of 





18. For this reading cf. W. Manson, of. cit., p. 58. 
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the Incarnation, in its form and order embodying ever more fully the 
work of the Son and its fruits in Christian life. He says little about the 
church’s worship, does not refer to the Eucharist nor apply to the church 
the image of priesthood. He lays little stress on orders and office in 
the ministry. Jesus Christ is the Apostle and High Priest of the con- 
fession (3:1). The body of the church is referred to generally as brethren 
(3:1, 12; 10:19; 13:22), beloved (6:9), and brethren is the name by 
which Christ calls them (2:11 f.). There is mention of the first hearers 
of the gospel (2:3), of teachers (5:12), and of leaders (13:7), but no 
special stress is laid on these. This is not due to any hostility or 
indifference to order or office. On the contrary the contexts in which 
he refers to them show that he valued them highly. But for him the old 
order and its forms were about to pass away (8:13). The church 
therefore need not think of creating a permanently valid outward form 
to express the content of its faith, “for we have here no continuing city” 
(13:14). The church manifests its life not by conforming to the old 
order and its forms, but by overcoming them in obedience to God’s 
will. In thus learning obedience they show that they are sons (12:5) 
worthy of him who called them brethren. In virtue of their oneness 
with him they are able to struggle against sin (12:4), bear his reproach 
and so learn the power of Christ’s fellowship delivering them from 
weariness and faintness of heart (12:3). This is the meaning of the 
discipline of the Lord in 12:3-11. It means letting the Sonship of 
Christ shape their obedience and action, so that amid the contradiction 
and reproach of men the reality of their oneness with him is effectively 
and victoriously bodied forth. In the closing prayer that God will 
perfect the church to do his will (13:21) the word for “perfect” is the 
same used for “prepare” (10:5), used with reference to the body of 
Christ in which he is to do God’s will. In the context of 13:20 f. which 
refers also to the sacrifice of Christ this suggests that the oneness of 
the church with Christ is realized and completed, as its obedience 
corresponds in its way to that self-offering of Christ to do the will of God. 

The view that the relation of the church to the Incarnation consists 
in continuing to embody the spiritual reality and power introduced to the 
world by Christ rests on a misunderstanding of Incarnation in Hebrews. 
There the purpose of Incarnation, as we have seen, is not to express 
truth about God in material serviceable to his will. It means dealing 
with sin, entering into, and overcoming the contradiction of men. It 
means laying hold (2:16) of man in his low estate to take him up into 
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the fellowship of God, to make him a partner (3:14) in his life and 
purpose by atoning action. The church is not then an organism which 
embodies and provides the spiritual reality and power given by Christ. 
It is rather the place where men are, by the action of God, taken up, 
incorporated into a new life and fellowship. In so far as there is 
revealing action there it is entirely sustained by God (2:3 f.). The Word 
(4:12 f.) and Sacrament (10:22) are part of God’s action in Christ 
who in his historical action through the church is its concrete reality, 
its continuity amid the changes of time, its body. 


VIII 


The Incarnation reaching fulfillment in Atonement whereby sinful 
men find a new and living way to God is apparently the main theme of 
the Epistle. The development of the argument based on the sacrificial 
order of the Old Covenant which occupies the main part of the Epistle 
is intended to bring out the completeness and finality of Christ’s atoning 
work. Yet this deed of God in Christ, as it has already brought tokens 
and intimations of good things to come (6:5, 9:11), points beyond 
itself to a richer fulfillment. The Atonement performed brings “redemp- 
tion from the transgressions under the first Covenant” (9:15 f.). But 
it is not enough to rest in peace of conscience, in the sense that the 
sinful past and its power are done away. The blessing of forgiveness is 
only the presupposition of the promise of the new Covenant, “that those 
who are called may receive the promise of an eternal inheritance” 
(g:15a). The church, therefore, cannot be simply an institution where 
forgiveness of sins is proclaimed and mediated. It has a more urgent 
task. It has to look forward and call men to prepare for the coming of 
the Lord in power. Jesus has brought more than the fulfillment of the 
old order. With him something new is coming in and it is this great 
expectation that dominates the outlook of the writer. “Christ having 
been offered once to bear the sins of many, will appear a second time, 
not to deal with sin, but to save those who are eagerly awaiting him” 
(9:28). Under the Old Covenant there had been this expectation. Luke 
tells of Simeon in Jerusalem “waiting for the consolation of Israel” 

(Luke 2:25). The coming of Christ transformed that passive expecta- 
tion. The gospel told not only of the atoning deed but of the Resurrection, 
as the first of a series of events heralding the great fulfillment. The mis- 
sion of the church belonged to that series. One of the beliefs that lent 
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urgency to that mission was that the preaching of the gospel to all nations 
was a sign of the end, that, in fact, this was an imperative task of the 
church.” “The gospel must first be preached to all nations” (Mark 
13:10, cf. Rev. 14:6 f.). The time between the resurrection of Jesus 
and his second coming was the time of the church. 

The fact of existing in this period determines the shape of the church’s 
life. Instead of being an institution settled in the world, accepting the 
existing order and ministering to the needs of that order, it becomes a 
people on the move, a pilgrim people. This outlook dominates Hebrews. 
The author’s Old Testament parallels for the nature of the church are 
drawn from the story of the wanderings of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, their march to enter into the promised land. It is the divine 
restlessness of those who are called to seek a homeland that he describes 
in Chapter 11 as the example and type of a people living under the 
Promise. His final exhortation is that Christians should “go forth to 
Christ outside the camp ... . for we have here no continuing city but 
we seek one to come” (13:13 f.). This form of the church is reflected 
in the writer’s own discourse. At each step of his doctrinal argument 
he breaks into exhortations arising from the aspect of the work of Jesus 
he has been dealing with and relevant to the situation of his hearers. 
He not only exhorts others, he makes it one of the principal duties of 
Christians “to exhort one another daily” (3:13), “to stir one another 
up to love and good works not neglecting to meet together . . . but 
encouraging one another” (10:24 f.). 

The writer then never uses the fact of the Incarnation to give a 
spiritual interpretation to the natural order, consecrating it as a place 
where the church might settle down as at home. As the present order 
is “ready to vanish away” (8:13) it can provide no solid foundation 
for the church, nor can its thinking, its customs, and its ideals provide 
inspiration and guidance for Christians. In such a situation where is 
one to look for guidance? The writer looks to the Incarnate Life of the 
Son. The facts of the Incarnate Life are the starting point, not only 
of his doctrinal passages, but also of his words of exhortation. After 
referring to the imperfect state of man as we see him living under the 
present order—‘as it is we do not yet see everything in subjection to 
him” (2:8)—he goes on to say “but we see Jesus.” In what Jesus did, 
and said, and was, and is still to do, and be, as it is presented in the 
gospel there is for the writer sufficient foundation for the church’s life 





19. Cf. W. Manson, of. cit., p. 72. 
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in all that it is called to do. It would be wrong to take from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews the idea of the church as a people of “pilgrims and 
strangers” (11:13) as the true pattern of the church’s life, and make it 
the foundation of a new legalism. It is in Jesus, the Incarnate Son, that 
Hebrews finds the substance and foundation of the church. In the 
union with him into which he has taken it by his work of atonement 
it lives and moves and has its being. It is Jesus, known in the witness 
of the gospel, who is Apostle and Priest, Pioneer of salvation, the mighty 
antagonist of him who has the power of death, the new Joshua, the great 
Brother, the Mediator, whom we are to take as our pattern (12:3). 
In him, as the church’s one foundation, we inherit all the living promise 
of the past, find the ground and inspiration and word for our life in the 
present, and can confidently look forward to the future assured that 
time can never exhaust his power nor rob men of his presence. “Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday and today and forever” (12:8). 























The Light Hath Shined in Darkness 


A Christmas Sermon on the Incarnation 


by JoHN BARKSDALE 


“Since therefore the children share in flesh and blood, he himself partook 
of the same nature, that through death he might destroy him who has the 
power of death, that is, the devil, and deliver all those who through fear of 
death were subject to life-long bondage” HEBREWS 2:14, 15. 


I sHALL begin by speaking of dark things in order that we may more 
fully appreciate the light of Christmas. I’m going to speak of unhappy 
things first so that we may know the full depth of our joy. Perhaps you 
would prefer for me to speak of the lighter things of Christmas, but if I 
did, some of you would go home unsatisfied, for you have deep sorrows 
and needs that cannot be touched by the lighter things. So I shall begin 
by showing the darkness of our human night out of which the star of 
Bethlehem will shine all the brighter. 

There are two dark things in our text. One of these is death. Should 
we speak of death at Christmas time? Yet death is the ultimate thing 
which makes human life sorrowful. The writer here describes men as 
subject to life-long bondage through fear of death, a true description 
of men who are outside of Christ, of us before we knew Christ, or even 
now sometimes in our imperfect Christian state. Death, we must feel, 
is a hideous, unnatural thing. It is natural for plants or animals to die, 
but we are different; we are beings with minds and souls, are revolted 
by the idea that we should cease to exist like fall leaves or grasshoppers. 
Yet from all that we can see, thinking, loving, lovable human beings 
simply cease to be. 

Then our text speaks of another dark thing, something which makes 
even blacker the first darkness. That is, the devil. Who is the devil 
anyway? Is he a person, or a spirit, or simply the impersonal total 
power of evil? I am not sure I know just who he is, but I do know this: 
I know where he is! In the Book of Job God asked Satan where he had 
come from, and Satan replied, “From going to and fro on the earth 
and from walking up and down on it.” His place of action is here in 
the midst of us. I said he is the one who makes the darkness of death 
even blacker, because as our text says, he has “the power of death.” 
That is, he is the one who was responsible for death in the first place. 
God did not create man to die; he created him a living soul—created 
him for life; but death came in when Eve and Adam sinned, having been 
tempted by the devil. So the devil is the author of death. But our text 
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means more than this when it says that he has the power of death. He 
is at work in each one of us all our lives—making us get angry when we 
know that we ought not to get angry, making us say cutting words which 
we later regret, making us industrious for ourselves and lazy for others, 
and worst of all, making us so used to some sinful attitude that we 
finally forget that it is sinful at all. Then when we recognize that we are 
sinners, we realize at the same time that a righteous God must punish 
sin, and even if we escape in this life, what about the next! If we have 
served the devil in this life, won’t we belong to him in the next? This 
is his most terrible “power of death.” 

The prospect of deserved judgment makes death doubly dreadful. 
When Hamlet was contemplating suicide, he reasoned that if death were 
simply an end of existence, many people would gladly cease to be—it 
would be like restful sleep; but 

...-To die,—to sleep; 

To sleep! Perchance to dream :—aye, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 


Must give us pause: there’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life. 


Man, at first afraid that he will die, is then afraid that he won’t, but 
may awake to some deserved and horrible existence. Even if we should 
be free from the fear of ending our natural existence, who is so good 
that he can be free from fear of the eternal judgment? 

The fear of death makes us slaves. No one who fears something is 
completely free, however much he may think he is. If a small boy is 
afraid of a bully who lives on the shortest way home, he is not free to go 
home the shortest way, because of fear. Fear closes off one road for him, 
and to that extent he is not free. In the same way fear of death closes 
off many possible avenues of action in our lives. “I can’t give that much 
money away; I might not have enough to live on later’; or, “I mustn’t 
bother myself too much about this job, even though it’s important; I 
must think of my nerves or my heart”; and so on. Or even if these 
thoughts are not in the front of our minds, they are deep down inside 
of us, determining our actions; in every way possible, we think, we 
must preserve our own lives. Do you see how that makes slaves of us? 
We are not free to act with complete love for our neighbor, because we 
are afraid to die. 

There you have the terrible dark of the human night. But listen to 
the words of Isaiah: “The people who walked in darkness have seen 
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a great light!” And this is the light that shines in darkness: “Since 
therefore the children share in flesh and blood, he himself partook of 
the same nature, that he might destroy him who has the power of death 
and deliver all those who were subject to lifelong bondage.” Here you 
have the Christmas story according to Hebrews. Here in two verses 
you have the inner meaning of the details which Matthew and Luke 
tell us: a young bride-to-be who conceived a child as never woman 
conceived before; her gentle-hearted husband, who believed the words 
of the angel; the birth of the baby in a stable; the adoration of shepherds 
and wise men. In these acts God has become one of us! And he has 
become one of us in order to save us! That is what the angel told Joseph: 
“you shall call his name Jesus [which means “savior” in Hebrew], for 
he shall save his people from their sins.” And that is what the angels told 
the shepherds: “For unto you is born this day in the city of David a 
savior” 

We cannot begin to imagine the marvelous sympathy of God in 
actually becoming a human being, actually taking on flesh and blood in 
order to save us! It’s hard enough for us humans to put ourselves in the 
place of another human being, really feel his sorrows, really feel his 
problems as if they were our own. But imagine putting yourself in the 
place of something which you yourself had created, as if a contractor 
could sympathize with his building, or a painter with his picture! Such 
sympathy is beyond understanding. 

But this question may occur to you: Did God have to go so far as to 
become flesh and blood in order to save us? Could he not have stayed just 
where he was, sending down some thunderbolt or angel? The answer to 
this is given in the words, “through death.” The only way he could 
save us was to die for us, and the only way he could die was to be born! 

He was born so that he could die! Does that seem to you a horrible 
thought at Christmas time? Yet death was close even to that manger in 
Bethlehem. We may forget this, as our children are born in antiseptic 
hospitals, but in countries such as India today infant mortality is almost 
one to three, and who knows what it was in ancient Palestine. When 
we think of the conditions that must have existed in that stable, we 
may wonder why God didn’t wait for twentieth-century America, to be 
born. But in the providence of God Jesus did not die as an infant. He 
was exposed to the usual childhood diseases, but in the providence of 
God he did not die then. In his ministry he did not spare himself; he 
once fasted forty days; he worked hard enough to kill an ordinary 
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person; he came into close contact with all sorts of horrible diseases, 
and did not mind touching lepers. Just as all of us live close to death 
all our lives, so did he. But the difference was, he never feared it, or 
sought to save his own life. And in the providence of God he did not 
die of hunger, overwork, or sickness. Finally he fearlessly condemned 
the sins of those in authority, and then, in the providence of God, he 
did die. 

But look at the result. The devil and the powers of evil had no claim 
over him! He had lived all his life meeting all the hardships and 
temptations which we meet—but without ever sinning! He experienced 
the very worst that we can experience, including death, but Satan 
couldn’t touch him, because he had never served Satan. The English 
here says he destroyed Satan, but that’s not quite what the Greek word 
means. The devil isn’t dead yet—he’s very much alive; the word really 
means “he made him ineffective, disarmed him.” The devil could rant 
and rave, but he couldn’t touch Jesus. And here is the good news for 
us—he cannot touch anyone who has become a part of Christ’s Body, 
anyone who is united with him in faith. “Death is swallowed up in 
victory! O death, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting? 
The sting of death is sin, . . . but thanks be to God, who gives us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ!’ No longer do we have to figure 
and scheme how to preserve our own lives, walking in fear and slavery 
all our lives. Death has become just the door to eternal life! 

I seem to have gone clear beyond Christmas to Easter. But according 
to our text, the purpose of Christmas is Good Friday and Easter. What 
was accomplished then puts the true joy into the birthday of our Lord. 
Without this deeper joy, there would be some for whom lighter joys— 
the giving and receiving of presents, decorating trees, children opening 
presents, the company of family and friends—would only make their 
sorrow greater, because of the absence of some loved one, or some 
sickness or infirmity, or a heavy consciousness of sin and failure. This 
is the great joy that underlies every other joy of Christmas. 


Good Christian men, rejoice 

With heart and soul and voice! 

Now ye need not fear the grave: 

Peace! Peace! Jesus Christ was born to save 
Calls you one, and calls you all 

To gain his everlasting hall. 

Christ was born to save! 
Christ was born to save! 
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Incarnation and Inspiration 


An Editonal 


PELAGIANISM has been called the “natural heresy of the human heart.” 
Natural enough it is, but it may be questioned whether it is heresy, that 
is, whether it is deviation from Christian doctrine, or outright antithesis 
to it. It might appear that a more natural claimant for the title would 
be some one of the heretical views of the Incarnation. Certainly heresy 
in respect to the Incarnation is not confined to the dim ages of church 
history, but is widespread, constantly giving rise to related heresies and 
sub-Christian views. It is widespread, for one thing, because it can easily 
grow out of either of two possible roots: a false view of God and a false 
view of man. 

The conception of a God essentially remote from human life cannot 
possibly incorporate a genuine Incarnation, but will always be involved 
in some kind of fictional appearance of the Deity. We often miss the 
fact which balances this, which is that heresy in regard to the Incarna- 
tion can as easily rise out of a false view of man. In fact, unless we take 
seriously the biblical concept of the creation of man in God’s image, the 
Incarnation is incomprehensible: if human life is somehow totally bound 
up with evil, then real Incarnation is undesirable as well as impossible. 

This all points to a conclusion the church reached long ago, that the 
Incarnation is one of the structural elements of the Christian faith. 
But that conclusion must be reaffirmed many times, and particularly must 
it be sounded out in times of despair and disharmony. This is the time for 
such a reaffirmation. It has become trite to comment upon the low 
state of man’s stocks in the theological market; it is also true that what- 
ever of theological boom we are now experiencing has left this particular 
item largely untouched. This is bad enough as theological fact; it is 
tragedy when theology must be translated into Christian living. 

It is never easy to follow the biblical faith. Despair about man is not 
only fashionable, it is easy—so easy in fact that it readily becomes epi- 
demic. When that happens the only solution to man’s difficulties must 
be looked for in a purely divine act: a fictional Incarnation or an 
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apocalyptic end, each accompanied and attested not by signs in humanity 
but by signs that contradict man and his life. We no sooner say this than 
we remember Jesus, the life that he lived, the signs that he gave. He 
chose as his credentials the life and actions of man—perfect man, but 
still man. And he demanded of his followers the faith that can recognize 
in this life and in these actions the credentials of the Son of God. And 
when he found that kind of faith he declared in joy that he could build 
a church upon it against which the gates of Hell could not prevail. 

It is not at all inappropriate that a journal dedicated to the thought 
of the Bible should deal with the Incarnation. In fact it is necessary that 
in a series of numbers concerned with Christology it should begin here. 
And it may be noted, without in any sense changing the subject, that 
concern for the Bible zs involved in the Incarnation. Most of the things 
that must be said about the Incarnation must be said also of Scripture 
and the doctrine of inspiration. 

Here again is neglected doctrine in the current theological revival. 
But it cannot be forever neglected, or where it is, aberrant views will 
be maintained with consequent aberrant life and action. It is entirely 
possible that inspiraticn can be understood only in the light of the 
Incarnation. Certainly it is true that when Scripture unfolds the picture 
of the God-Man it is also unfolding its own picture. In many ways it is 
the same picture, the picture of the Word made flesh, through the Holy 
Spirit, so that for both, humanity becomes evidence and proof of divinity. 
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THE BIBLE AND MODERN 
RELIGIONS 





I. The Seventh-Day Adventists 


by James E. Bear 


THE purpose of this article is to give a brief sketch of the rise of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church and its distinctive doctrines. This treat- 
ment being brief will undoubtedly be inadequate, but it is to be hoped: 
that it may lead others to a further study of the subject. 

The Seventh-day Adventist Church is the largest of those which arose 
out of the advent preaching of William Miller in the middle of the last 
century. In 1855 its headquarters were moved from the East to Battle 
Creek, Michigan. In 1860 the name “Seventh-day Adventist” was of- 
ficially adopted. In 1863 a formal denominational organization was 
created, and in 1903 the headquarters was moved to Washington, D. C.' 

The early leaders of the Seventh-day Adventists were among those 
who spread the message proclaimed by William Miller that the Lord 
would return to the earth in 1843-44. When the final predicted date 
came and went, and the Lord had not come, some continued in their 
faith, secking an explanation. One was found, and under the leadership 
of Joseph Bates, James White, and Ellen G. (Harmon) White the 
distinctive teachings of the church were developed.* The early leaders 
were without wealth, social position, or marked educational advantages. 
But they and their successors have been filled with a zeal that has carried 
them into a world-wide work. 

The church now has a membership in the United States of two hun- 
dred and sixty odd thousand,’ but has developed an activity on the world 
field out of all proportion to its home strength, and it now claims 
approximately a million Seventh-day Adventists scattered over every 
part of the earth.‘ 





1. Francis D. Nichol, The Midnight Cry (Washington, D. C.: The Review and Herald Pub- 
lishing Association, 1944), p. 463. 

2. For their account of the early days of the church and its leaders, see LeRoy E. Froom, 
The Prophetic Faith of Our Fathers (Washington, D. C.: Review and Herald Publishing 
Association, 1954), Vol. IV, pp. 855-1152; A. W. Spalding, Captains of the Host (Washington, 
D. C.: Review and Herald Publishing Association, 1949). 

3. The Year Book of American Churches for 1955 (New York: The National Christian 
Council), p. 255. 

4. Froom, op. cit., p. 1016. 
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According to their Statistical Report, 1952: 


Seventh-day Adventists are now working in 197 countries, employing 198 
printed languages, and are working orally in 523 additional languages and 
dialects—or a total of 721—with a force of 17,774 evangelistic workers, and 
39,159 workers in all categories.° 


In addition to direct preaching the Seventh-day Adventists have from 
the early days emphasized the printed page in their spread of the gospel. 
The first paper, Present Truth, was published in 1849. There followed 
a growing stream of tracts, periodicals, and books, so that by 1952, 


Seventh-day Adventists have 39 publishing houses scattered around the world 
in 35 countries, with a capital investment on January 1 of $12,428,715, and a 
gross annual sale of $16,371,888, with 1,704 publishing house employees, and 
3,557 colporteurs. This literature is now issued in 198 languages, with Braille 
for the blind, and includes 348 periodicals, the world around.® 


The latest methods of religious propaganda have not been neglected. 
Froom says: 


Their world-circling radio and television work, with 1,065 broadcasts each 
week, utilizes 749 stations in North America and 254 more in foreign countries— 
a total of 1,003 stations, spread over 41 countries and island groups. Their 
internationally known world radio program (The Voice of Prophecy) is sent out 
over 806 stations, in 14 languages and 21 countries, with television programs, 
originating in New York, on 67 network stations. And their Bible correspondence 
schools, conducted in 53 languages, have more than 1,500,000 enrollments. This 
calls for a budget of approximately $2,000,000.’ 


Education has received its share of attention, and in 1951 there were 
130 colleges and academies in countries overseas.® 

The Seventh-day Adventists have laid great stress on health and 
medical work under the leadership of Mrs. White’s prophetic gift. 


This gift has greatly strengthened the ministry of the denomination in preach- 
ing a gospel message that has banished from among the membership alcoholic 
drink, tobacco, the unclean swine’s flesh and the flesh of all animals pronounced 
unclean by the Lord. (See Leviticus 11.) It is a clean sweep in all lands.’ 





. Froom, of. cit., p. 1016, footnote. 
. Ibid., p. 999. 

. Ibid., p. 1016, footnote. 

. Ibid., p. 1015. Cf. Spalding, Captains of the Host, Chapters 26-27. 

. W. A. Spicer, The Spirit of Prophecy in the Advent Movement (Washington, D. C.: 
Review and Herald Publishing Association, 1937), p. 89. See also Spalding, Captains of the 
Host, Chapter 20; F. D. Nichol, Ellen G. White and Her Critics (Washington, D. C.: Review 
and Herald Publishing Association, 1951), pp. 362-401. 
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The forerunner of Dr. Kellogg’s Battle Creek Sanatorium, the Health 
Reform Institute, was established by. the Seventh-day Adventists in 1878, 
and their medical work has spread around the world. In their work 
outside the United States they have 132 sanitariums, hospitals, and 
dispensaries." 

This world-wide evangelistic, publishing, educational, and medical 
work naturally has required a great deal of money, and money the 
Seventh-day Adventists have cheerfully given. Nichol says; 


The willingness of a man to back up his beliefs with his cash is generally con- 
sidered, even by skeptics, as a good test of the vitality of his religion. Seventh-day 
Adventists give 10 per cent, a tithe, of their income, before spending any of that 
income on themselves. They believe that this income belongs to God, and quote 
Scripture in support of the belief. In addition, they give freewill offerings to 
support home and foreign missions and their private school system. In 1943 
their per capita payment of tithes and offerings in the United States and 
Canada, for all purposes, was $101.04, or a total for the 201,111 members of 
$20,322,228.32. The 1943 appropriation for overseas mission work for the year 


1944 was $5,616,166.89."! 


These 1943 Seventh-day Adventist figures may be compared with 
those of their church for the year 1953. The membership had increased 
to 260,742." The total gifts to all purposes amounted to $44,376,669, of 
which $36,680,185 went to benevolences. The per capita giving to all 
purposes was $165.26. The per capita giving for the year to foreign 
missions was $31.98." 

How are we to account for the growth and vitality of this church? 
Nichol says that the growth “would probably not be described as 
spectacular” for three reasons: First, it has maintained a difficult code 
of Christian living for its membership, and many would not be attracted 
to it. Second, it has avoided sensationalism. And third, it has held 
that the exact time of the coming of the Lord to the earth cannot be 
dated, and so has avoided dramatic appeals directed towards a dated 
climax.'* Yet the church has grown in strength and exhibited a remark- 
able world-wide activity. 





10. Froom, op. cit., p. 1015. 

11. Nichol, The Midnight Cry, p. 465. 

12. The Year Book of American Churches for 1955, p. 255. 

13. Ibid., pp. 280-81. In the same year the per capita gifts to foreign missions for the 


Methodist chureh was $1.17; for the Southern Baptists, $1.11; and for the Southern Presby- 
terians, $2.89. 


14. Nichol, The Midnight Cry, pp. 463-64. 
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Horton Davies suggests that the appeal of this church has been two- 
fold: it has an army of aggressive evangelists, not confined to profes- 
sionals; and second, its teaching represents a twofold protest, (a) against 
a modernism which teaches an inevitable progress towards Utopia, and 
(b) against many traditionalists who believe in everlasting punishment, 
which the Seventh-day Adventists reject.” 

There is an element of truth in this analysis, but it does not explain 
the aggressiveness of the evangelism. Moreover, it is affirmation, not 
opposition, which usually wins a following. We would suggest that the 
growth and power of the Seventh-day Adventist church is due to the 
fact that it has distinctive beliefs, dogmatically stated, which the church 
feels it is divinely commissioned to proclaim. There is always an attrac- 
tion about clear-cut dogmas (whether they be true or false), and such 
convictions have compelling power when presented by one who really 
feels this divine truth is entrusted to him, and who sacrificially gives 
himself to its proclamation. The Seventh-day Adventists feel that they 
have the divine message for men, and they are dedicated to its 
proclamation. 

What are the distinctive beliefs of the Seventh-day Adventists? They 
have a number of peculiar beliefs which many would question. They 
believe that men are not immortal, and after death they sleep till they 
are raised. The saved will be resurrected at the beginning of the 
millennium and go to heaven. Their sins will be placed on the Devil, 
the “scape-goat,” who will bear them in a desolated earth for 1,000 years, 
at the end of which time the wicked dead will be resurrected, judged, 
and annihilated along with the Devil. The earth will be renewed and 
become the home of the redeemed.” 

These beliefs are not unimportant, especially their view of the nature 
of man; but in this article it seems best to confine ourselves to what may 
be considered the three key doctrines of the Seventh-day Adventist 
church: (1) Christ entered the heavenly sanctuary in 1844; (2) The 
Seventh-day Sabbath vs. Sunday; and (3) Mrs. White and the Spirit 
of prophecy; and close with their view of themselves as the “Remnant 


Church.’ 


15. Horton Davies, Christian Deviations (London: S.C.M. Press, 1954), pp. 53-4. See 
Nichol, Reasons for Our Faith (Washington, D. C.: Review and Herald Publishing Association, 
1947), Pp. 147-79 on the idea of World Progress, and pp. 379-92 on the nature of man. 

16. Ellen White, The Great Controversy (Mountain View, Cal.: Pacific Press Publishing 
Association, 1888), pp. 635-78; Nichol, Reasons for Our Faith, pp. 353-92; Uriah Smith, 
Synopsis of Present Truth (Battle Creek, Michigan: Seventh-Day Adventist Publishing Associa- 
tion, 1884). 

17. For these key doctrines, see Froom, of. cit., p. 964. 
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Christ Enters the Heavenly Sanctuary in 1844 


As a background for an understanding of this doctrine we must give 
a sketch of the preaching of William Miller and the events which fol- 
lowed."® LeRoy Froom points out that the story may be divided into an 
“1843 phase” which was largely in Miller’s hands and which covers 13 
years, and an “1844 phase” which lasted but a few months and was 
largely in the hands of others.”” Let us first glance at Miller and the 
1843 phase. 

William Miller (1782-1849) was born in a pious home in Massachu- 
setts, fell under the influence of Voltaire, became a Deist, and rejected 
the Bible as a divine revelation. After a term in the army he became a 
farmer and a respected member of the Hampton, Mass., community. In 
1816 he was converted, and for two years gave himself to an intensive 
study of the Bible with the help of Cruden’s Concordance. In 1818 he 
set forti the conclusions he had reached and ends with this statement: 


I was thus brought, in 1818, at the close of my two years’ study of the Scrip- 
tures, to the solemn conclusion, that in about twenty-five years from that time 
1818) all the affairs of our present state would be wound up.” 


So startling was this conclusion that he undertook four more years 
of Bible study which confirmed his conclusion. Still, it was not till 1831, 
that, at the request of a friend, he publicly stated his views. This led to 
many more requests, and in 1834 he became a full-time Baptist preacher, 
giving his time largely to preaching and lecturing on prophecy. Many 
were converted to his views and took up the proclamation. Tracts, 
magazines, and books were published. From 1840-42 sixteen general 
conferences were held in the cities, and in 1842-43 giant camp meetings 
spread the Advent message to the masses.” 

Mr. Miller did not set an exact date for the Advent, but he said it 
would be “about 1843,” which he later identified with the Jewish year 
of 1943, i.e., from March 21, 1843 to March 21, 1844.” 





18. For an account of the period written by an Adventist who did not join the seventh-day 
group, see Isaac C. Wellcome, The History of the Second Advent Message (Boston, Mass.: 
The Advent Christian Publishing Society, 1874). 

For two scholarly Seventh-day presentations of the Millerite movement, see Froom, op. cit., 
pp. 443-826; Nichol, The Midnight Cry. The latter book is a defense of Miller and the move- 


ment, showing that the charges of wild fanaticism brought against the “Millerites” were not 
justified, 


19. Froom, of. cit., p. 446. 

20. Ibid., p. 463. 

21. Ibid., p. 448. 

22. Froom, op. cit., pp. 524-25. 
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How did he arrive at this date? The method of calculation is not 
difficult if you grant certain principles of interpretation. Let us look at 
the simplest line of calculation. In Daniel 9: 24-27 we have the prophecy 
of the “seventy weeks” which are said to extend from the commandment 
to rebuild Jerusalem (vs. 25), till “he shall cause the sacrifice and 
oblation to cease” (vs. 27). Miller, along with many of his contem- 
poraries took these events to be the decree of Artaxerxes (Neh. 2:1) 
which dated in his Bible as B.c. 457 (according to the Usher chronology ), 
and the death of Christ in a.p. 33 (also according to Usher). It is seen 
that this rests on the theory that a “day” in Scripture represents a year, 
so the seventy weeks, 490 days, represent 490 years, the period from 
B.C. 457 tO A.D. 33. 

In Daniel 8:14 we read that the vision shall be “unto two thousand 
and three hundred days: then shall the sanctuary be cleansed.” The 
sanctuary to be cleansed was taken to be the church on earth. The 
2,300 days represent 2,300 years, and it was assumed that the 2,300 
years started at the same date as the seventy weeks, so if you subtract 
the 490 years (minus the A.p. 1-33) you get the figure 1843.~ This 
calculation rests on three assumptions: (1) that a day always represents 
a year, (2) that the seventy weeks and the 2,300 days start on the same 
date, and (3) that the starting date is B.c. 457. 

This method of interpretation was not peculiar to William Miller, but 
was in accord with the interpretation of a large host of biblical students 
scattered over many centuries. Dr. Froom has rendered a real service in 
his The Prophetic Faith of Our Fathers* in showing how widespread 
was this method of interpretation which saw the fulfillment of prophecies 
in the unfolding of the great events of history. 

Of course all interpreters of prophecy did not arrive at the same 
date for the Advent. The date will be determined by the starting point 
and the arrangement of the numbers. In the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, the most reasonable dates seemed to be 1843, 1844, 1847, or about 
1866. The last great study of the subject was made by H. Gratton 
Guinness, who published in 1886, Light for the Last Days,” in which 
he argued that due to certain unknown quantities, prophecy cannot 





23. Ibid., p. 789. 
24. These four volumes trace the interpretation of prophecy (especially Daniel and Revela- 
tion) from the first century through the nineteenth. In Vol. IV, pp. 153-63, the reader will 
find the exposition of President Timothy Dwight of Yale showing the fulfillment of the 
prophecies in the events of history. Pp. 227-37 give the exposition of Dr. Joshua L. Wilson, 
sometime moderator of the Presbyterian Church. 
25. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1886. 
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fix on an exact year for the end of the Age, but it can point to periods 
whose limits can be definitely fixed. He traces four lines of evidence 
drawn from the Bible and concludes that “the time of the end” may 
cover 235 years, but that all of these lines of prophecy point to 1934 
as the final limit of possibility, by which time the end of the Age must 
certainly arrive. 

Before the twentieth century the prophecies could be readjusted to 
new dates, but now the limit of stretching has passed, and only two 
solutions are left for Bible students. One is to acknowledge that all 
such attempts to fix the date of the Advent through this method of 
interpretation are erroneous. The other is to say that the prophecies 
were fulfilled on that particular date, but in a way different from what 
was commonly expected. The Seventh-day Adventist group took the 
second alternative. 

Let us now return to the story of the Millerite movement and its 
1844 phase. As we have seen, Mr. Miller looked for the Advent in the 
Jewish year ending March 21, 1844. When the Lord did not return by 
that date, Miller was dumbfounded at the failure of his calculations, but 
protested his unwavering faith. He wrote on May 2, 1844, 


I confess my error, and acknowledge my disappointment; yet I still believe 
that the day of the Lord is near, even at the door; and I exhort you, my brethren, 
to be watchful, and not let that day come upon you unawares.” 


In a five-day camp meeting in August, 1844, Samuel S. Snow intro- 
duced a new line of thought, arguing that October 22, 1844, which was 
the great Day of Atonement, was the day on which the Lord would 
return.”” As October 22 approached, the excitement mounted, and then 
the second disappointment was greater than the first. “Grief and despair 
overwhelmed them all.”** Many gave up their Advent enthusiasm and 
returned to their churches. Others, however, held to their Advent faith. 
Some were sure that their principles of interpretation were correct, and 
were seeking some understanding of the prophecies which would justify 
their faith. 

A new line of interpretation came through Hiram Edson, a leader of 
the Millerite group at Port Gibson, N. Y. He and his group waited out 
the night of October 22, and then as dawn carne, some of them knelt 





26. Nichol, The Midnight Cry, p. 171. See also, pp. 158-73 for “The first Disappointment.” 

27. For the arguments for this change of date, see Froom, of. cit., pp. 784-800; Nichol, 
Ellen G. White and Her Critics, pp. 163-64. 

28. Froom, of. cit., p. 855. 
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in prayer for understanding. After breakfast, as Edson was walking 
away through the cornfield, he saw a vision in the sky of Christ, the 
great High Priest, entering the tabernacle. He told his vision to his 
friends, and they began to study what the Bible had to say about the 
tabernacle in heaven, and came to the conclusion that the true meaning 
of Daniel 8:14 was that the tabernacle to be cleansed, referred to in that 
text, was in heaven, and that on October 22, 1844, Christ entered this 
heavenly sanctuary to cleanse it.” Previously it had been taken that this 
sanctuary was on earth, and the cleansing was the judgment at his com- 
ing. But if he entered the heavenly sanctuary on the Day of Atonement, 
then the ceremony of the earthly Day of Atonement would guide in 
understanding its meaning. Just as in the earthly tabernacle the High 
Priest entered once a year to “cover’’ the sins of the people, so now at 
the end of the Age Christ had entered the heavenly sanctuary to make 
an “investigative judgment” and finish the work of atonement. 


As the sins of the people were anciently transferred, in figure, to the earthly 
sanctuary by the blood of the sin offering, so our sins are, in fact, transferred to 
the heavenly sanctuary by the blood of Christ. And as the typical cleansing of the 
earthly was accomplished by the removal of the sins by which it had been 
polluted, so the actual cleansing of the heavenly is to be accomplished by the 
removal, or blotting out, of the sins which are there recorded. This necessitates 
an examination of the books of record to determine who, through repentance 
of sin and faith in Christ, are entitled to the benefits of His atonement. The 
cleansing of the sanctuary, therefore, involves a work of investigative judgment. 
This work must be performed prior to the coming of Christ to redeem His people, 
for when He comes, His reward is with Him to give to every man according to 
his works (Rev. 22:12).” 


Several comments may be made about this doctrine that Christ 
entered the heavenly sanctuary on October, 1844 as a fulfillment of 
prophecy. First, this solution enables the Seventh-day Adventists to 
retain their belief in the fulfillment of this prophecy as understood by 
their principles of interpretation. This prophecy being fulfilled, they 
feel justified in using the whole system of “continuous history” interpre- 
tation for Daniel and Revelation. This is of value to them, for in accord 
with this system of prophetic interpretation they root the origin of their 





29. Ibid., pp. 877-98. See picture of Edson’s vision on page 882. See Nichol, Ellen G. 
White and Her Critics, p. 172, for Edson’s account of the vision. 

30. Ellen G. White, The Story of Redemption (Washington, D. C.: Review and Herald 
Publishing Association, 1947), p. 378. 
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church in the Millerite movement as a fulfillment of the angelic mes- 
sages of Revelation 14.°' We may point out, however, that the statement 
that Christ has entered the heavenly sanctuary on October 22, 1844, 
cannot be successfully challenged, for who can prove that he did not 
enter? 

But second, we would ask: Is not the doctrine that Christ entered 
the heavenly sanctuary in October, 1844 a pure assumption? It was 
suggested by Hiram Edson’s vision in the corn field. It was also endorsed 
by a vision of Mrs. White.” Of course, if one holds that those visions 
were inspired, nothing more is needed. But we wonder if a real biblical 
justification for the doctrine can be given? Daniel 8:14 states, “then 
shall the sanctuary be cleansed,” but the text does not say who shall 
cleanse it or where the sanctuary is located. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
speaks of a heavenly tabernacle and of Christ entering it. But in Hebrews 
is not his entrance and atoning work always spoken of as a past fact? 
Was not his High Priestly intercession continuous from the time of his 
exaltation? He had already “entered within the veil” at the time when 
the Epistle was written (Heb. 6:19-20). He was available as a High 
Priest for the readers of the Epistle (Heb. 4:14-16). “Through his own 
blood he entered once for all” (not will enter) “into the holy place” 
(Heb. 9:12). His atoning work is all connected with his death on the 
cross (Heb. g:26-28). Note statements like the following: “Christ 
entered not into the holy place made with hands . . . but into heaven 
itself, now to appear before the face of God for us” (Heb. 9:24). “He, 
when he had offered one sacrifice for sin forever, sat down at the right 
hand of God” (Heb. 10:12). “We have such a High Priest, who sat 
down on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens, a 
minister of the sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle” (Heb. 8:1-2). 

But Mrs. White would seem to put Christ’s entrance into the sanctuary 
in the year 1844. She says, 


It is this coming, and not His second advent to the earth, that was foretold in 
prophecy to take place at the termination of the 2,300 days in 1844. Attended 
by heavenly angels, our great High Priest enters the holy of holies, and there 
appears in the presence of God, to engage in the last acts of His ministration in 
behalf of man—to perform the work of investigative judgment, and to make an 
atonement for all who are shown to be entitled to its benefits.” 





31. Nichol, Reasons for Our Faith, pp. 43-64, 195-199, 432. 

32. Ellen G. White, Early Writings (Washington, D. C.: Review and Herald Publishing 
Association, 1945), pp. 54-6. 

33. The Great Controversy, p. 480. 
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The righteous dead will not be raised until after the judgment at which they 
are accounted worthy of “the resurrection of life.” Hence they will not be 
present in person at the tribunal when their records are examined and their 
cases decided. 


Jesus will appear as their advocate, to plead in their behalf before God.* 


Mrs. White has transferred into this period from 1844 to the present, 
the work of judgment which the church universal has believed the Bible 
put at the end of the Age. She declares that those judged are not 
present at that judgment. The author of Revelation gives us quite a 
different picture. 


And I saw a great white throne, and him that sat upon it, from whose face the 
earth and the heaven fled away; . .. And I saw the dead, . . . standing before the 
throne; and books were opened: . .. and the dead were judged out of the things 
which were written in the books, according to their works.*° 


We share with the Seventh-day Adventists our ignorance as to when 
Christ will return to earth. We believe that his return is a biblical teach- 
ing. It has been written into all of the great creeds of the church. We 
know that the early disciples thought he would return soon, and yet 
1,900 years have passed, and he has not returned. From what we are 
told of his work in glory, he is at the right hand of power and is interced- 
ing for his people. We may guess that God’s plans for the salvation of 
men are far larger than men have dreamed of, and that he is giving 
many generations an opportunity to enter his kingdom. 

The Seventh-day Adventists present us with a somewhat different 
problem with their doctrine of an investigative judgment starting in 1844. 
Now we ask: Why does he delay his coming so long when he started 
the final judgment in 1844? We feel sure the early Seventh-day Adventists 
felt that the time till the Advent would be short, but it has been more 
than 100 years since the judgment started. Why has it not been com- 
pleted? We do not wish to seem facetious, but we may well ask: Does 
it take the omniscient Judge more than 100 years to examine the books? 
Or do we say, man’s probation is still continuing, and he is waiting for 
more generations to be born and die before the judgment is finished? 
If so, why did he start the judgment in 1844? Of course, if we had clear 
biblical teaching that he did start the investigation in 1844, we might be 
content not to know the reason. But since such clear evidence is lacking, 





34. Ibid., p. 482. 
35. Rev. 20:11-12. (All Scripture quotations are from the American Standard Version. ) 
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we wonder if this problem of the hundred odd year investigation does 
not call for a new appraisal of the validity of the whole doctrine? 

There is another element in Mrs. White’s statement which raises 
questions. She says that after the judgment Christ is “to make atone- 
ment,’”™ or “blot out” the sins of the saved. 


The work of the investigative judgment and the blotting out of sins is to be 
accomplished before the second advent of the Lord. Since the dead are to be 
judged out of the things written in the books, it is impossible that the sins of men 
should be blotted out until after the judgment at which their cases are to be 
investigated.°’ 


In reading the theological views of others we are often puzzled to 
know just what is meant by the words used. We are puzzled here by the 
terms “blotted out” and “atonement” applied to the sins of men after 
the investigative judgment of 1844. We believe that the Bible teaches 
that the work of Christ is a finished work—finished on the cross. We 
believe that “Jesus paid it all.” “Nothing in my hands I bring.” We are 
saved by grace through faith, and “he that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life” (John 3:36). Nichol argues that this is the conviction 
and the stated belief of the Seventh-day Adventists, and quotes state- 
ments from their writers and from their 1946 Yearbook which would 
seem clearly to support his contention that men are saved completely 
by Christ.* 

If this is so, what is the meaning of this “blotted out” and “atoning 
for” sins after the investigation of 1844. These terms apparently are not 
used in the sense that the Bible uses them. There they are used to express 
the idea that our sins when “blotted out,” “covered,” are no longer 
held against us. We are forgiven. There is no condemnation for us (Rom. 
8:1). If the Seventh-day Adventist uses these words in the biblical 
sense, and men’s sins are not “blotted out,” “atoned for,” till after the 
investigative judgment of 1844, then either the work of Christ on the 
cross is not complete,” or in some way a man’s salvation depends on what 
he does after he “has eternal life” by his faith in Christ. He must not 
only believe in Christ, but he must live a certain way—a matter to be 
investigated. What are the things to be investigated which will determine 





36. The Great Controversy, p. 480. 

37. Ibid., p. 485. 

38. Reasons for Our Faith, Chap. 23. Note especially pp. 321-24. 

39. The word “atone” is used to translate the Hebrew word meaning “to cover.” 

40. Compare Heb. 9:12, 26, etc., which emphasize a complete redemption through the cross. 
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whether a man is “accounted worthy of the resurrection of life”?*! Is 
the outstanding thing whether or not he has observed the seventh day 
as the Christian Sabbath? 


The Seventh-day Sabbath versus Sunday 


“We now turn to the second distinguishing doctrine of the Sabbatarian 
Adventists — their acceptance and observance of the Seventh-day 
Sabbath.” 

The observing of the seventh day instead of Sunday was practiced 
by a few in the early centuries. In the Reformation period there was a 
revived interest in the question among some minor Bible-studying groups, 
which resulted in the formation of the Seventh-day Baptist communion. 
A Seventh-day Baptist Church was organized in Newport, R. I., in 1671. 
About 1844, two Adventist preachers, Frederick Wheeler and Thomas 
Preble, came into contact with a Seventh-day Adventist group in 
Washington, N. H., and were led to accept Saturday as the day of 
Christian worship. 


It was Preble’s revealing article on the Sabbath, in the Portland (Maine 
Hope of Israel of February 28, 1845, that brought the seventh-day to Joseph 
Bates, who later wrote his own tract on the Sabbath. And this in turn led James 
and Ellen White to accept the Sabbath, both men engaging thereafter in teaching 
the Sabbath to the advent believers. So it was here at Washington that the 
first union of these two teachings—the second advent and the Sabbath—took 
place in North America. 


Joseph Bates (1792-1872) of Fair Haven, Mass., had a varied exper- 
ience as a sailor and a sea captain before his conversion. In 1839 he 
became a leader in the Millerite movement. In 1846 he wrote a forty- 
eight page tract, The Seventh Day Sabbath, A Perpetual Sign, on the 
premise that the Sabbath was instituted at creation and reinforced at 
Sinai. In 1847 a second edition was issued, adding a fuller prophetic 
argument based on Revelation 14:9-12," in which the “seal of God” 





41. White, The Great Controversy, p. 482-83. 

42. Froom, of. cit., p. 906. 

43. Froom, op. cit., p. 947. 

44. For a fuller account of Joseph Bates, see Froom, op. cit., pp. 545-49, 953-61; Nichol, 
The Midnight Cry, pp. 180-85. 

45. The messages of the Three Angels, Rev.14: 9-12 is central in Seventh-day Adventist 
thought. See, for example, Nichol, Reasons for Our Faith, pp. 180-225; Froom, of. cit., 
pp. 1035-1037; Spalding, Captains of the Host, pp. 158-70; White, The Story of Redemption, 
Pp. 356-68, 379-84; etc. 
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(seventh-day observance) was contrasted with the “mark of the Beast” 
(Sunday observance). 


This became henceforth a characteristic and separating feature of Sabbatarian 
Adventist preaching. Bates here held that the message of Revelation 14 is the 
foundation of the full advent message—‘‘Fear God, and give glory to him: for 
the hour of his judgment is come.” This, he maintained, began to be fulfilled 
in the preaching of the Millerite movement. And the second angel’s message, 
on the fall of Babylon, with its climax in the call, “Come out of her, my people,” 
was likewise initially sounded in 1843-1844. . . . They must not stop with the 
first two messages, There is a third, inseparable in the series, to be received and 
obeyed—namely, full obedience to God’s holy commandments, including the 
observance of the seventh day as the Sabbath. But that obedience is by faith. 


The Sabbath was next set forth as the “seal of God,” as based on the sealing 
work of Revelation 7. In January, 1849, Bates issued his tract, A Seal of the 
Living Cod. From the fact of John’s declaration that the number of the sealed 
is 144,000, Bates drew the conclusion that the “remnant” who keep the com- 
mandments of God and have the testimony of Jesus Christ would number 144,000. 


So, to the concept of Christ’s entering the most holy place of the heavenly 
sanctuary, on October 22, 1844, for the final work of judgment and the receiving 
of his kingdom, was added the Sabbath, as involved in the third of this com- 
missioned series of special last-day messages. This concept of the “seal” was 
likewise built into the message of the Sabbath, as an added prophet element. 
And this thought was similarly attested by Ellen White, who wrote, “This seal 
is the Sabbath,” and described the most holy place in which was the ark 
(Revelation 11:19), containing the Ten Commandments, with a halo of light 
surrounding the fourth. Thus the Sabbath and the sanctuary became inseparably 
tied together. 


This long quotation has been given because it gathers together in 
brief, clear, authoritative form many of the important Seventh-day 
Adventist ideas. In Section IV, The Remnant Church, we will deal 
with the messages of the first two angels and the meaning of the 144,000. 
The attestation of Mrs. White to the “seal” will come before us again 
in Section III, Mrs. White and the Spirit of Prophecy. 


What is of interest to us here is that the keeping of the seventh day 
as the Sabbath is now declared to be the “seal of God,” the characteristic 
of all God’s children. The keeping of Saturday holy is the mark of a 
man’s loyalty to God! On the other hand, the keeping of Sunday is 





46. Froom, op. cit., pp. 957-58. 
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the mark of the Beast, and those who observe it are due to drink the 
cup of God’s anger.” 

Believing this to be God’s word, we can understand the earnest zeal 
of the Seventh-day Adventists as they try to turn Christians from “the 
error of their way” and lead them to keep Saturday holy to the Lord. 

Thus, the whole question of the proper day of worship and its observ- 
ance is opened up before us, and this is too large a question to be dealt 
with adequately in an article like this.” All we can do here is to outline 
briefly the reasons given by the Seventh-day Adventists for the seventh 
day observance and suggest the lines of reply that might be made. Then 
we wish to consider the implication of this emphasis on the fourth 
commandment as the “keystone of the law.’” 

The Seventh-day Adventists root the observance of the seventh day 
in the work of creation—God “rested the seventh day” (Gen. 2:2). 
Haynes says, 


The Sabbath was made not merely for the Jews but for all mankind. It was 
given to the father of the race, Adam. It was set apart, sanctified, appointed in 
Eden to be the Sabbath of the human race. And therefore all mankind is under 
obligation to observe it. 


Their second line of argument is that remembering the seventh day 
is plainly commanded in the decalogue. Not only so, but it was the 
practice of God’s people even down into New Testament times. Third, 
it is said that there is no command in the New Testament, abrogating 
the Sabbath, and putting Sunday in its place. The seventh day has not 
been countermanded. 


The observance of Sunday is a practice for which there is not a shadow of a 
single decree of Bible authority, and it is a practice which should be discarded 
by all Bible Christians.*! 





47. Nichol, Reasons for Our Faith, pp. 222-23. 

48. The Seventh-day view point is presented by, Uriah Smith, op. cit., pp. 62-112; Carlyle B. 
Haynes, The Christian Sabbath, Is it Saturday or Sunday? (Nashville, Tenn.: Southern 
Publishing Association, 1949); Ellen G. White, The Great Controversy, pp. 433-60; Nichol, 
Reasons for Our Faith, pp. 229-49. Brief criticisms of the Adventist position are found in 
J. K. Van Baalen, The Chaos of Cults (Grand Rapids: Eerdmanns Publishing Co., 1949), 
pp. 176-83; F. E. Mayer, The Religious Bodies of America (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1954), pp. 435-38. Sunday and its observance is discussed in J. A. Hessey, Sunday: Its 
Origin, History and Present Obligation. Bampton Lectures for 1860, 4th ed. (New York: Potts, 
Young and Co., 1880); The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge (New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1911), Vol. XI, pp. 145-46, “Sunday.” 

49. This is the title of the picture on p. 18 of Haynes, The Christian Sabbath. 

50. Ibid., p. 17. 

51. Ibid., p. 42. 
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In reply, we believe that we can say that all Christians recognize the 
value of a periodic day of rest for man on earth, and are grateful to 
God for his impressing this fact upon his Old Testament people. 

We all recognize that the account in Genesis tells us that after God 
had created the world in six days, he rested on the seventh and blessed 
and hallowed that day (Gen. 2:1-3). In the light of John 5:17 we 
cannot say that God’s resting means his ceasing from all work, but only 
from the work of creation. But more important, we do not believe that 
there is any clear biblical evidence for the belief, held by many, that 
from creation God commanded mankind to keep the seventh day. The 
number “seven” has been used among many nations as a number of 
completeness.” Among the Babylonians, as Morris Jastrow has pointed 
out, “it appears that the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first and twenty- 
eighth days of the month had a peculiar significance.’”*’ But Jastrow 
goes on to show that the Hebrews “developed an entirely distinct 
institution which retained little except in name with the Babylonian 
counterpart.” 

There is no biblical evidence that the people of God kept the Sabbath 
from the creation. It may be said that it is implied in the word “hal- 
lowed” (Gen. 2:3) but that is an inference unsupported by any evidence. 
The “seventh day” is not mentioned in the Bible after Genesis 2: 1-3 till 
we reach the story of the institution of the Passover (Exod. 12:14-16), 
where we are told that “this day” (the day of the passing over the first 
born) was to be a memorial. Seven days they were to eat unleavened 
bread, and on the first and the seventh day there should be a holy 
convocation (cf. Exod. 13:6). There is to be an annual feast here on 
a particular seventh day. There is nothing said about a weekly Sabbath. 

The word Sabbath as a day of rest is not used in the Old Testament 
till we come to the story of gathering the manna (Exodus 16). Here we 
find both the Sabbath and the seventh day spoken of. This is what we 
read, 


And he [Moses] said unto them, This is that which Jehovah hath spoken. 
Tomorrow is a solemn rest, a holy sabbath unto Jehovah: . . . [The next day] 
Moses said, Eat that today; for today is a sabbath unto Jehovah: today ye shall 
not find it in the field. Six days ye shall gather it; but on the seventh day is the 
sabbath, in it there shall be none. And it came to pass on the seventh day, that 





52. Cf. International Standard Bible Encyclopaedia, Vol. 1V, p. 2159. 

53. Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944), p. 135. 
See his whole chapter, “The Hebrew and the Babylonian Sabbath.” 

54. Ibid., p. 173. 
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there went out some of the people to gather, and they found none. And Jehovah 
said unto Moses, How long refuse ye to keep my commandments and my laws? 
See, for that Jehovah hath given you the sabbath, therefore he giveth you on 
the sixth day the bread of two days; abide ye every man in his place, let no 


man go out of his place on the seventh day. So the people rested on the seventh 
day.» 


Of course, there is more than one way of interpreting a Bible story. 
We may say that when God said, “tomorrow . . . is a holy sabbath,” he 
was saying the obvious, speaking of the weekly day of rest that they 
and their fathers had observed since creation. The command, then, 
which they broke was the command given at creation. But on the 
other hand, in view of a complete lack of reference to any such command 
at creation, and in view of the fact that there is no mention in the whole 
previous account of a weekly sabbath day of rest observed by the people, 
we can well take the command which they violated to be the word of 
God given in verse 23. The incident, then, could be regarded as training, 
given before Sinai, to prepare them to receive the fourth command- 
ment which was to be a part of God’s covenant with his chosen people. 
However this may be, there is no clear evidence for a Sabbath command 
given at creation. 

Of course the fourth commandment did become a part of Israel’s 
heritage at Sinai, and its observance was carefully regulated. Blessings 
were pronounced upon those who kept the day (Isa. 56:2-7, 58:13-14, 
etc.). Jesus went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day as was his 
custom (Luke 4:16). There are many other references to the Sabbath 
in the New Testament, and there is no definite command in the New 
Testament abrogating the seventh day and putting Sunday in its place. 
Why then do most Christians observe Sunday as the day of rest and 
worship? 

- The transition was made, although it may have been a gradual one. 
It started with the disciples meeting on the first day of the week. At 
first they may also have continued to attend the Saturday service in 
the synagogue. We know that Paul used the synagogue service as an 
opportunity to preach Christ (Acts 13:42-44, 18:4, etc.). However, 
for the disciples, Sunday came to be the Lord’s Day, because it com- 
memorated the great event of their experience, the resurrection of Jesus, 
who brought life and immortality to light (II Tim. 1:10). 





55. Exodus 16: 23-30. 
56. Haynes, of. cit., pp. 35-45, feels that he has shown that the New Testament does not 
suggest the introduction of a new day of worship. His exposition of the passages may be 
checked with standard commentaries. 
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The observance of the first day of the week seems to be established 
by statements from the early church fathers, who speak of it, not as a 
day ordained by any church or civil authority, but just as the day on 
which Christians were accustomed to meet.” 

Haynes has an interesting way of meeting the testimony of church 
history. He declares that God foretold that the change would be made.* 
He calls attention to Daniel 7: 25, 


Notice the expression “think to change times and laws.” Here is a prediction 
that the papacy, the Roman Church, will change, or rather attempt to change, 
the law of God, and change it with special reference to time. Now, the only time 
mentioned in the ten commandment law of God is the seventh day. We have 
here, therefore, a direct prophecy of the attempted change of the Sabbath. This 
verse constitutes a direct charge by Jehovah that the power which has been guilty 
of changing the observance of the Sabbath is the Roman Catholic Church. 

The truth of this charge is settled by the fact that it is made by God, who 
cannot err, and who will not lie. And the very fact that God does declare the 
Roman Church guilty of this crime ought to settle forever the Sabbath question 
with every person who believes God.* 


Since the truth of the facts of church history on this question have been 
settled by God in this prophecy, it would hardly seem necessary to give 
any further evidence. However, Haynes does continue to quote Prot- 
estants to the effect that there is no command in the New Testament to 
change the day, and to quote Roman Catholics that the “church” did 
authorize the change.” Neither of these points is apropos. There was no 
recorded command to make the change, but the worshipping people 
made the change. This was done long before there was a “church” to 
authorize it. 

Why did the early Christians make the change? We might as well 
ask: Why did they cease to observe the Passover which God had 
declared to be perpetually binding (Exod. 12:17)? They were not 
commanded in the New Testament to cease its observance. They simply 
felt, under the illumination of the Spirit, that the Passover did not fit 
into the new order of things. So with the changed day of worship. Under 
the guidance of the Spirit of truth, promised by Jesus to lead them into 
a clearer understanding of their new relation to God and his will for 





57. Hessey, op. cit., pp. 40-57, for quotations from the early fathers. 
58. Op. cit., p. 47. 

59. Ibid., p. 48. 

60. Op. cit., pp. 48-57. 
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them (John 14:26, 16:13-14), they began to meet on the day Christ 
rose from the dead. Doubtless there was no quick and universal rejection 
of seventh day worship. The change from the old order to the new was 
not easy to make.” But the first day of the week must have appealed to 
their sense of the fitness of things. They were no longer under law, as 
the Old Testament people had been. Their practices now were to be 
the expression of their hearts as they tried to show their loyalty to their 
risen Lord. The new wine demanded new bottles (Matt. 9:17). The 
old rules and regulations were a thing of the past. Listen to Paul: 


Let no man judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a feast day or a 
new moon or a sabbath: which are a shadow of the things to come; but the 
body is Christ’s.™ 

One man esteemeth one day above another: another esteemeth every day 
alike. Let each man be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that regardeth the 
day, regardeth it unto the Lord: he that eateth, eateth unto the Lord, for he 
giveth God thanks; and he that eateth not, unto the Lord he eateth not, and 
giveth God thanks. . . . But thou, why dost thou judge thy brother? or thou 
again, why dost thou set at naught thy brother? for we shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of God.™ 

Now that you have come to know God, or rather to be known by God, how 
turn ye back again to the weak and beggarly rudiments, whereunto ye desire to be 
in bondage again? Ye observe days and months and seasons and years. I am 
afraid of you, lest by any means I have bestowed labor upon you in vain.™ 


But is not the fourth commandment still binding upon God’s people? 
It is a part of the Decalogue that says, “Remember the Sabbath day” 
(not Sunday) “to keep it holy.” Surely the Ten Commandments abide! 
It is easy to quote the great creeds and confessions to show that the 
church has always placed a high value on the Ten Commandments.” 
At the same time the confessions have clearly shown that while accepting 
the moral law of God as his guide for his children, they have clearly 
seen in the Fourth Commandment a temporal element, a part of the 
ceremonial law which no longer applies to Christians. The value of the 
day of rest is recognized. It is felt that the practice of the early church 





61. It was not easy for the Jewish Christians to catch the truth of the gospel revealed through 
Paul. The “Judaizers” were sure that God’s laws laid down the Old Testament still held, and 
it took a vision from God to make even Peter understand (Acts 9:36 ff.). 

62. Col. 2:16-17. 

63. Rom. 14:5-10. 

64. Gal. 4:9-11. 

65. Nichol, in Reasons for Our Faith, pp. 229-49 ,points this out, but he sees no ceremonial 
element in the fourth commandment. 
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in meeting on the first day of the week was Spirit-guided. It is true 
that there have been periods in the history of the church when an 
element of legalism entered into the observance of Sunday, and that 
there have been groups in the church which are more legalistic in their 
ideas than others.” Christian freedom, which places the responsibility 
on the individual as to how he will express his loyalty to Christ in his 
practice, is not easy to attain for ourselves, or easy to allow to others. 
Yet, “for freedom did Christ set us free” (Gal. 5:1). 

Is the demand that all Christians observe the seventh day legalistic? 
Your answer will depend on how you define legalism. Says Nichol, 


The charge is repeated and militantly brought against us as Seventh-day 
Adventists that we are legalists. In other words, we depend on a keeping of the 
law, instead of on the keeping power of Christ, and thus point men to the law 
rather than to Christ. 

Now this is a grave charge indeed. If it be true that we substitute law for 
grace and our own frail powers for the divine power promised by Christ, then we 
are entitled only to condemnation by all who love our Lord and Saviour. In fact, 
if we substitute the law for Christ we are not really Christians.® 


As we understand him, Nichol is here speaking of salvation by works 
(our keeping of the law) versus salvation by the grace of Christ. The 
first is legalism. The second is Christianity. But legalism is also seen in 
any move to add any human work to Christ’s work for us as an additional 
condition of salvation. “To say, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
in addition do this or that, then in the judgment you will be accounted 
worthy of the resurrection of life, is the same type of legalism which 
Paul condemned in the Judaizers when they insisted, Believe on Jesus 
and be circumcised, and you shall be saved (Acts 15:1 ff.; Gal. 5:2-4). 
We would agree with our Adventist friends that our salvation is all from 
Jesus, or it is not Christianity. 

We would also say that those who are saved should manifest in their 
lives the “fruit of the Spirit”—love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control; against such there is no 
law (Gal. 5:22-23). We believe that we should keep the commandments 
of Jesus, and we find him summarizing his commands, as he summarized 
the Decalogue (Matt. 22:37-40), in the command to love. “This is my 
commandment that ye love one another as I have loved you” (John 





66. See Hessey, op. cit. 
67. Reasons for Our Faith, p. 316. 
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15:12). The “seal of God,” the sign that we are his loyal foilowers, is 
not shown, according to Jesus by our keeping the seventh day. He 
nowhere says, Keep the seventh day; by this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples. He says, 


A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another; even as I 
have loved you, that ye love one another. By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye love one another.™ 


A legalism in the Christian life may be seen where any group of men, 
feeling that for them as individuals the Christian life must be expressed 
in certain concrete, outward practices, declare that all who are loyal 
to Christ must live by the same rules. It is against such a legalistic view 
of the Christian life that Paul wrote in Romans 14, where men in the 
church, saved men, were “judging,” or were “holding in contempt” 
their brothers, whom God had received, because they did not eat and 
drink just as they did, and did not observe “days” just as they did. It 
was not a question of whether men voluntarily could do this or that as 
individuals. ‘Let each man be fully assured in his own mind” (Rom. 
14:5). It is a question of demanding that all other Christians conform 
to our view of the Christian life and practice before they can be received 
as Christian brothers. This is a road to legalism. 


Mrs. White and the Spirit of Prophecy 


Nichol declares that there are two distinguishing marks of the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church which set it apart. The first is the belief “that this 
church arose at a prophetically appointed time to accomplish a last 
work for God that was foretold by the prophets.” He says the second 
mark is, 


The belief that God gave to this movement, in harmony with the forecast 
of prophecy, a manifestation of the prophetic gift in the person and writings of 
Mrs. E. G. White. We believe not only that our feet stand on the solid rock of 
the Scriptures but also that God gave to us a special guide to help us to keep our 
feet on the solid path and moving straight forward to the kingdom.” 


Spalding says, 


b] 


While in the broad meaning of “prophet,” 
spokesman, there may in our age have been, may now be, and may in the future 
be, prophets of the church, Seventh-day Adventists believe that in special 


as inspired teacher and leader and 





68. John 13: 34-35. 
69. Ellen G. White and Her Critics, pp. 21-22. (Italics ours). 
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measure, not only in foreknowledge and revelation but in counsel and guidance, 


this gift of prophecy was bestowed upon one of the founders of their church, 
Ellen Gould Harmon-White.” 


Ellen G. Harmon was born in Gorham, Maine, on November 26, 
1827.’ When she was nine years old she was seriously injured and dis- 
figured by being struck in the face by a stone. On recovering some 
measure of health, she found that she was not equal to the task of con- 
tinuing her school work, and so received very little formal education. 
She was deeply religious, and the doctrine of eternal punishment was 
one that repelled her. She prayed much about her own spiritual state. 
In 1840 she was received into the Methodist Church, and after a brief 
time of joy she again became despondent over her spiritual progress. In 
this period she had two dreams which encouraged her. A turning point 
seemed to be reached when she became willing to take part in public 
prayer in prayer meetings. On doing so, she felt a release within herself, 
and witnessed to others of what God had done for her. 

From 1840-44 she and her family were caught up in the Millerite 
movement. In 1843-44 there was growing opposition to this movement 
in the churches, and many of its adherents were expelled, among them, 
the Harmon family. These expulsions resulted in drawing the adventists 
into a closer fellowship. 

It was after the great disappointment of 1844 that Mrs. White had 
her first vision—a vision of the persecuted Adventists on their way to the 
New Jerusalem where they were welcomed by Jesus. A second vision, 
shortly after, instructed her to tell what she had been shown. In 
obedience to this, though with initial reluctance, she began a life of 
public witnessing, teaching, counseling and writing, growing in health 
and power as she went on.” 

In 1846 she married James White, an Adventist preacher, and the 
two of them gave themselves to the work of proclaiming the Advent 
message. In 1855 they moved to Battle Creek, Michigan, where the 
publishing work was established. Mr. White died in 1881. In 1885 Mrs. 
White went to Europe at the invitation of the Adventist group, and 
remained two years. In 1891 she was invited to Australia, and remained 





70. There Shines a Light (Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Publishing Association, 1953), pp. 12- 
13. (Italics ours). 

71. The facts about Mrs. White are drawn from the following books: The books of Nichol 
and Spalding mentioned in notes 69 and 70; Froom, op. cit.; Spicer, op. cit.; and from the 
first part of Mrs. White’s, Early Writings, which give her own account of her early life and 
visions. 


72. Spalding, op. cit., pp. 72-4. 
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Interpretation 


there for nine years. She returned to the United States in 1900 and 
made her home in California, where she died in 1915. 

Mrs. White believed herself to have been peculiarly guided by the 
Holy Spirit, and, as we have seen, this is also the belief of the Adventist 
Church. In the early part of her life this guidance came through “open 
visions,” when she passed into a trance-like state.” Her husband said 
she had from one hundred to two hundred such visions in twenty-three 
years.’* These “open visions” decreased as the years passed, and guidance 
came to her through messages in her waking hours or through dreams. 
Almost every part of the belief and activity of the Adventists was en- 
couraged or inspired or endorsed by a vision or a word from Mrs. White. 
Her first vision encouraged the Adventists to feel that they were the 
true people of God.” She had a vision of Jesus entering the heavenly 
sanctuary in 1844 which supplemented Edson’s vision, and confirmed 
their new interpretation of Scriptures.” It was in a vision that she saw 
the ark in the heavenly tabernacle, and in it the tables of stone, folded 
together like a book. Jesus opened them, and she saw that the fourth 
commandment shown brighter than all the rest. 


And I saw that if God had changed the Sabbath from the seventh to the 
first day, He would have changed the writing of the Sabbath commandment, 
written on the tables of stone, . . . But I saw that it read the same as when 
written on the tables of stone by the finger of God, and delivered to Moses on 
Sinai. “But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God.” I saw that the 
holy Sabbath is, and will be, the separating wall between the true Israel of God 
and unbelievers; and that the Sabbath is the great question to unite the hearts 
of God’s dear, waiting saints.”’ 


It was through a vision that the publishing work was begun.” Credit 
is given to Mrs. White’s prophetic gift for the adoption of the official 
name in 1860, and for the organization of the church in 1863.” It was 
through a vision that “she received from heaven the pattern of health 
reform which became a prominent feature of the doctrine and work of 





73. See Nichol, Ellen G. White and Her Critics, pp. 52-3, for James White’s description of 
these trances. 

74. Ibid., p. 52; Spalding, of. cit., pp. 37-8. 

75. For an account of this vision, see White, Early Writings, pp. 13-20. See also Nichol, 
Ellen G. White and Her Critics, pp. 30 ff. 

76. For the vision, see White, Early Writings, pp. 54-6. See also Nichol, Ellen G. White and 
Her Critics, p. 178. 

77. Early Writings, p. 33. The whole vision is given in pp. 32-5. 
78. Spalding, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 
79. Ibid., p. 45. 
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the church.” It is not said that the educational work of the church 
was started through a vision, but they do feel that her writings on 
education show that “in supreme degree she was taught of God.’®! The 
world-wide work of their church, they note, was in accord with the 
early visions of Mrs. White, although years passed before they could 
enter upon it.” The moving of the headquarters of the Church to 
Washington, D. C., in 1903, was guided, they say, by Mrs. White’s 
prophetic messages.™ 

Mrs. White not only inspired the beginning of the publishing work, she 
also made a vital contribution to what was published. Spicer shows a 
photograph of a stack of sixty-five volumes, containing 29,084 pages 
which are said to contain Mrs. White’s writings.* Spalding lists 46 
volumes of her writings with the dates of publication.® There is quite a 
degree of overlapping in these books, some of them being expansions of 
previous themes.” Still, they cover a wide range of topics and are guide 
books of the Adventist Church in their life and thought. Their style is 
simple, clear and biblical. Bible scenes and stories are imaginatively 
described. They are attractively printed and bound, and it is under- 
standable that they have had a wide appeal to great numbers of people, 
and have been most useful in introducing them to biblical truth as 
Mrs. White interprets it.®’ 

What are we to say about Mrs. White? Certainly we can say that 
she was a remarkable woman. She showed true Christian fortitude in 
overcoming the handicaps of her early life, and in meeting the hardships 
and persecutions of the early days of their church. She was a deeply 
religious woman who loved her Lord. A reading of her visions impresses 
one with her conviction of man’s danger of God’s judgment, of the love 
of God and of Christ for men, and of the necessity of men turning to 
God and accepting his message. She was ready to dedicate her life to 
God’s work. She was a woman of great vision who helped to make 
her visions become realities. Undoubtedly, the Seventh-day Adventist 





80. Ibid., p. 55. Spicer, Spirit of Prophecy, p. 85, Mrs. White says, “It was at the house of 


A. Hilliard, at Otsego, Michigan, June 6, 1863, that the great subject of health reform was 
opened to me in vision.” 


81. Spalding, op. cit., p. 66. 

82. Spicer, op. cit., pp. 93-4. 

83. Ibid., pp. 101-8. 

84. Ibid., p. 34. 

85. Op. cit., pp. 93-94. 

86. Ibid., p. 69; Spicer, op. cit., pp. 35-6. 
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Church is today what it is, largely through the inspiration and guidance 
of Mrs. White.™ 

Was Mrs. White an infallible prophet? She did not claim to be in- 
fallible.” It would seem to us that some of the charges of her critics are 
really aimed at a supposed infallibility.” Some of the charges seem to us 
too captious, some aimed at her character seem unjust, some may have 
some ground of justification. Nichol’s defense of Mrs. White seems to 
us to be somewhat over zealous.” He seeks to disprove every charge made 
against her life and character. Our impression is that one side has 
idealized her character, and the other has unjustly blackened it. Un- 
doubtedly she was a woman with weaknesses and imperfections, and yet 
one who earnestly desired to know and do God’s will. We do not have at 
our command the source material sufficient to make our own estimate 
of her character. 

Let us narrow and sharpen the question. Was Mrs. White so guided 
by the Spirit that she was an infallible interpreter of the meaning of the 
Bible? The Seventh-day Adventists regard the Bible as the one sure 
foundation of doctrine.” At the same time they regard Mrs. White as 
a messenger of God, inspired by the Spirit in her visions, words, and 
writings. What is the relation of Mrs. White to the Bible? The following 
statement seems to be in accord with their position: 


It is incorrect to conclude . . . that Mrs. White placed her writings on a 
par with the Bible or above it. She made no claim to have given another Bible. 
She ever pointed to the Scriptures as the one source of truth and light, the book 
that should be the Christian’s first and chiefest source of spiritual instruction. 
She spoke of her writings as an inspired commentary—albeit a commentary and 
not another Bible—which is intended of God to throw light upon the Scriptures 
and to lead us continually to a more diligent study of them. 


- “An inspired commentary . . . intended of God to throw light upon the 
Scriptures’—does that mean that her “commentary,” her interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, is so Spirit-given that it is the only true interpretation? 
This would be a pretty broad claim. Let us approach it this way. 

In 1858 Mrs. White published a volume, Spiritual Gifts, Vol. I. It 
gives an account of the long extended conflict between Christ and his 





88. Nichol, Ellen G. White and Her Critics, pp. 23, 25. 

89. Froom, op. cit., p. 980. 

g0. The charges of the critics may be found in Nichol, Ellen G. White and Her Critics. 
gt. Ibid. 

92. Ibid., pp. 87-90. 

93. Ibid., p. 87. 
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angels and Satan and his angels. This theme was later expanded into 
four volumes of The Spirit of Prophecy, published 1870-84. This in turn 
was replaced by the Conflict of the Ages series (of which The Great 
Controversy is the fifth volume).* In 1947 this same theme was con- 
densed into the volume entitled, The Story of Redemption.” In the 
preface to the 1888 edition of The Great Controversy, Mrs. White wrote, 


Through the illumination of the Holy Spirit, the scenes of the long-continued 
conflict between good and evil have been opened to the writer of these pages. 
From time to time I have been permitted to behold the working, in different 
ages, of the great controversy between Christ, the Prince of life, the author of 
our salvation, and Satan, the prince of evil, .. . 

As the Spirit of God has opened to my mind the great truths of his Word, 
and the scenes of the past and the future, I have been bidden to make known 


to others what has thus been revealed—to trace the history of the controversy 
in past ages, .. .® 


What was revealed by the Spirit about this conflict? If we take the 
chapters as they are in The Story of Redemption edition, Chapter 1 takes 
us to heaven for The Fall of Lucifer. Chapters 2 through 43 sketch the 
material in the Bible. With Chapter 44 we begin church history. The 
messages of the three angels have a chapter each, Christ entering the 
sanctuary receives a chapter, and the distinctive views concerning the 
destiny of man and the millennium are sketched in the final chapters. 

Now all this came through the illumination of the Spirit, according to 
Mrs. White, and she was bidden by the Spirit to make these things known 
to others. Is she an inspired teacher of God’s Word, able because of 
the unique illumination of the Holy Spirit to give its true meaning? 
If you are a Seventh-day Adventist you will say Yes, for she teaches just 
what the Adventists believe. If you are not an Adventist you will prob- 
ably have your doubts. 


The Remnant Church of Prophecy 


The first angel’s message, “Fear God, and give him glory, for the 
hour of his judgment is come” (Rev. 14:7), “found its fulfillment in the 
advent movement of 1840-44.” The churches that refused this message 





94. White, Early Writings, pp. 3-5. 
_ 95. White, The Story of Redemption, p. 10. 
96. Nichol, Ellen G. White and Her Critics, p. 418. 


97. White, Story of Redemption, p. 356. See White, The Great Controversy, for fuller 
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were rejected of the Lord, and a second angel proclaimed, “Fallen, 
fallen, is Babylon the great” (Rev. 14:8). 


This message was understood by Adventists to be the announcement of the 
moral fall of the churches in consequence of their rejection of the first message. The 
proclamation was given in the summer of 1844, and as a result, about fifty 
thousand withdrew from these churches.” 


The Adventists applied the third angel’s cry (Rev. 14:9-12) to their 
situation. The mark of the beast was observing Sunday. The beast, at first 
the papacy, is now the United States.” The Adventists keep the com- 
mandments (observe Saturday) and the faith of Jesus (Rev. 14:12). 
They are the sealed ones of Rev. 7, who number 144,000. Some of the 
early Adventists thought that this was the exact number of the saved, 
and that with the second angel’s cry the door was shut (Matt. 25:10), 
and no more would be saved. After some controversy, they came to the 
conclusion that there was still a chance for all who would heed the cry 
of the angels, and would turn to God and keep his Saturday holy. This 
period of probation is to last till Christ comes out of the sanctuary, which 
might take place at any time.” 


And when the hour of prophecy struck, in 1844, the people of the prophecy 
came. In 1844 a little group of believers in Christ’s soon coming—Adventists 
they were—saw the truth of the unchanged Sabbath of the Lord their God, the 
sacred seventh day of the fourth commandment. They began fully to “keep the 
commandments of God.” Soon others joined them. The truth about the judg- 
ment hour in the heavenly sanctuary was erelong made plain as they studied with 
other believers. It was clear that a message of preparation for the judgment hour 
and the coming of Christ was to be preached to men—the three-fold message 
of Revelation 14:6-12. 

Thus was seen arising the definite advent movement of the prophecy as the 
hour of God’s judgment came in 1844. It has developed the Seventh-day 
Adventist people, who are preaching the message of the judgment hour in all the 
world. 

“To every nation, and kindred, and tongue and people,”—these are the march- 
ing orders of the prophecy.’ 


What is the relation of the Seventh-day Adventists to the other Prot- 
estant churches? They hold a great body of biblical truth in common 
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with the other churches. They accept Jesus Christ as God and Saviour. 
As far as the other churches are concerned, there would be no insupera- 
ble bar to fellowship. 

If there is a bar to fellowship—and there is—it is on the part of the 
Adventists and because of their distinctive teachings. This does not mean 
that they regard all Protestant ministers and members as past hope. 
Rather, says Nichol, Mrs. White 


. . considers them as potential subjects of God’s kingdom which is to be set 
up at Christ’s second coming. She views the Advent movement, not as another 
Church, competing with already established churches for membership, but as 
God’s last call to all the world to rise to higher spiritual levels, to accept further 
light, in order to be ready for the great day of God.'® 


Nichol himself, in summarizing the facts about their church, says in 
part: (1) “God has a church on earth.” (2) “The remnant church is 
not Babylon,”’” and for the Adventists, “Babylon” means not only the 
Roman Catholic Church, but the Protestant churches who follow her 
example and observe Sunday."* Would we be among the “sealed of 
God?” Then we must keep the seventh day holy. 


The Sabbath will be the great test of loyalty; for it is the point of truth 
especially controverted. When the final test shall be brought to bear upon men, 
then the line of distinction will be drawn between those who serve God and 
those who serve Him not. While the observance of the false sabbath in com- 
pliance with the law of the state, contrary to the fourth commandment, will be 
an avowal of allegiance to a power that is in opposition to God, the keeping of 
the true Sabbath, in obedience to God’s law, is an evidence of loyalty to the 
Creator. While one class, by accepting the sign of submission to earthly powers, 
receives the mark of the beast, the other, choosing the token of allegiance to 
divine authority, receive the seal of God.!® 


May the time soon come when our Seventh-day Adventist friends will 
interpret Scripture (e.g., Rev. 14:9-12), in the light of Scripture (e.g., 
Col. 2:16-17 and Romans 14:1-12), and be ready to acknowledge as 
part of the loyal Christian group those whom God hath received (Rom. 


14:3), even if all cannot agree on the question of the observance of 
certain “days” (Romans 14:5). 
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Old Testament Periodical 
Literature — 1954 


by Donatp H. Garp 


In any survey of the periodical literature during a given year, some of the work 
which has merit will be omitted due to limitations of space. This article attempts 
lo treat writings of significance, and of general interest as well, which appeared 
in English during the calendar year 1954. The classifications are general ones, 
chosen to provide a kind of index for reference work.! 


I. THe O_p TESTAMENT IN GENERAL. E. P. Arbez has written a useful series 
of articles in the CBQ, “Modern Translations of the Old Testament,” in which 
he discusses the latest works of the Old Testament translators. He has four main 
essays: (1) Dutch and Scandinavian language translations; (2) German trans- 
lations; (3) Arabic, Maltese, Spanish, and Italian translations; and (4) trans- 
lations into other contemporary languages. This last essay appeared in the January, 
1955, issue. It is interesting to read along with this article the one by R. A. Ward, 
“The Interpreter’s Forum: Salute to Translators,” in Jnt. Here an open dis- 
cussion of the merits of the work of translation are presented sympathetically, 
with good insight into the tedious work of checking details and of remaining 
faithful to the original languages. The quiet kinds of rewards which come to 
translators are brought out. L. A. Weigle’s “Scholarship, Education, and the 
Bible,” in 7BR gives the editor of the Revised Standard Version an opportunity 
to stress the role of the Bible in the world today. It is a good defense of the 
need for scholarship in an age which too often hears the cry, “Be practical no 
matter what it costs.” 

J. H. Johnson in AngThR describes the work of the scholars who brought 
forth the Revised Standard Version in his article ‘““The Revised Standard Version 
of the Old Testament.” In general he approves of some of the liberties which 
the revisers took in following emendations proposed on critical bases, while he 
laments the restrictions which traditional interpretations imposed upon their work. 





1. Abbreviations which appear in this review are listed at the end of the article, after the 
alphabetical arrangement of authors whose periodicals are discussed, 
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“The Old Testament in Jewish Thought and Life,” by C. L. Feinberg, ap- 
peared in two parts in the Dallas Theological Seminary Quarterly, BS. Feinberg 
stressed the “indivisible unity” of God as evidence of Messianic fulfillment by 
Christ, but also as the point of departure by Jewish scholars. The author claims 
that Orthodox Judaism holds to the Messianic hope as found in the prayer book, 
but that Reformed Judaism (starting with Moses Mendelssohn in Germany ) 
substitutes the Messianic age. R. North in CBQ writes on “Israel’s Tribes and 
Today’s Frontier,’ and is interested in the correspondence, in certain cases, 
between present-day boundaries of Israel and those which delineated the 
Twelve Tribes. He believes that the ancient boundaries were more uncertain 
than present-day research would lead us to believe. He treats three areas of 
strategic importance for the history of Old Testament times: the plain north 
of Taanak, the road which passed through Yearim, Qiryat and Jerusalem, and 
the bulge of land between Debir and Carmel-Ma’on. North further maintains 
that the boundaries described in the book of Joshua were based on actual military 
struggles over the countryside. A. A. MacRae provides an expository treatment 
of “The Book Called ‘Numbers’” in BS. MacRae follows the guidance of 
previous centuries in assigning the bulk of the book to the authorship of Moses. 
The general descriptions and historical data are for the most part accurate, if 
couched in language for the layman rather than for the trained student. “Return, 
Rebel Sons! A Sermon on Jeremiah 3:1, 19-4:4,” was translated by Donald G. 
Miller for W. Vischer in Int. The sermon reflects the author’s background of a 
typological treatment of texts in the Old Testament. There is a certain force and 
verve to the sermon, but one may well wish for the pointed emphases which a 
historico-critical approach could lend to the treatment of Jeremiah 3. The trans- 
lation is very good, with no trace of wooden English. Mention should also be 
made of the proceedings of the National Association of the Professors of Hebrew, 
“Hebrew Abstracts,” in 7SQ. A. Katsch has given abstracts of articles, books, 
and periodicals which have been published in Hebrew or other languages and 
which deal with Hebrew language, literature, philology, exegesis, and method 
of research. 


II. CoMMENTARIES AND Worp Stuptes. Three articles of unusual merit were 
written in 1954 and deserve mention. Two appeared in the Studia Biblica series 
published by Jnt. The first, on the Book of Hosea, by B. W. Anderson, paid 
attention to the problems of the identity of Gomer, while observing the final 
interpretative principle of grasping the central idea of the book and stressing it 
rather than extraneous details. Anderson shows the contemporary nature of the 
message of Hosea, its fulfillment, and the sense of God’s redemptive love “revealed 
in the Cross and the ‘knowledge of God’ which is the inner response of the New 
Israel.”” The second, on the Book of Ezekiel, by D. N. Freedman, reflects the 
acumen and careful work of the author. Freedman faces the many complexities 
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of the Book of Ezekiel with aplomb and emerges with a fresh kind of enthusiasm 
for the prophet and his work. He strikes the note of hope which best represents 
the prophet were he living today, as he stresses the ultimate purpose of the 
study of the Bible, “to bring us to Christ and his kingdom.” 

It is always good to see a pastor who can handle the original languages of 
Scripture. J. A. Bollier’s “The Righteousness of God,” in Int. traces in broad 
outline the meaning of the Hebrew term. Passing from the strict sense of Old 
Testament righteousness as measured by the law, Bollier concludes “when man 
responds to the self-revelation of God through faith in Christ, he experiences 
the righteousness of God as acceptance with God.” 


III. BrsticaL THoucut anp Tueoxocy. The trend in biblical scholarship 
during the last decade has been toward a rediscovery of the Bible as one book. 
S. V. McCasland’s “The Unity of the Scriptures” in 7BL, is the valedictory 
address of the retiring president of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 
It gives a good summary of this trend in interpretation, theology, and exegesis. 
McCasland points out that the return to ideas of inspiration and revelation in 
biblical scholarship may be put down “as one of the marked trends of our 
biblical scholarship of the last decade.” His thesis is well taken in light of 
articles which appeared during 1954. 

Roman Catholic thought, as reflected in D. T. Asselin’s “The Notion of 
Dominion in Genesis 1-3,” which appeared in CBQ turns to a discussion of 
nephesh, lebh, Elohim and adham. The article stresses man’s share with Yahweh 
in dominating creation, with the inevitable result of the growth of polytheism— 
a rather bizarre treatment. A. Brunner’s “The Jealous God,” published in TD, 
was a reprint of the author’s article in Stimmen der Keit (148, 1951, pp. 40I- 
410). Brunner gives a defense of the doctrinal intolerance of the Roman Catholic 
Church in an argument which for Protestants clearly reveals the danger of 
emphasizing one particular phase of the nature of God as revealed in the Old 
Testament, namely, his unique character as the One God, to the exclusion of 
other attributes, such as his love and righteousness. Brunner maintains that the 
Roman Church has a right to intolerance, since God’s nature as a “divinely 
jealous” God is a manifestation of love, not pride. The bulk of Protestantism will 
disagree with Brunner’s conclusions. Also, S. Bullough’s “The Spiritual Sense of 
Scripture,” which is the written form of the opening lecture of the “Life of the 
Spirit Conference” on September 15, 1953, traces the history of the “typical” 
sense of Scripture and gives the Roman Catholic view of the continuity of 
biblical symbolism which Bullough calls the “‘mysterium continuum” running 
through Scripture. It is interesting, but disturbing, to see that Roman Catholic 
scholarship leans toward the same mode of interpretation which some groups 
of Protestantism now stress, namely, the typological one. It would be good to 
see more stress laid on a historical exegesis. 
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In his provocative article ““The Christ in Israel’s History,” in 77, Markus 
Barth traces Messianism in the Old Testament by showing (1) those messianic 
passages which deal with the Christos of God; (2) religious ideas as they develop 
in the Old Testament; (3) the errors of the allegorical method of interpretation 
in the Alexandrian school; and (4) God’s redemptive acts in history and his 
method of appointing and keeping the covenant through chosen representatives. 
A powerful appeal is made in his treatment of the fact that God “saves not 
without bloodshed,” and a general summary stresses the ability of the Christian 
to perform greater works. A. Bloom’s “Human Rights in Israel’s Thought: 
A Study in Old Testament Doctrine,” in Int, traces the biblical connection of 
the love of God and the love of neighbor as a direct product of the prophetic 
conception of man embodied in Genesis 2. He insists that this is “the only basis 
on which ‘human rights’ can be realized.” C. H. Dodd stressed “Hebrew and 
Greek Ideas in the Bible” in ILN, the interrelation of these ideas with the point 
of view that much of the so-called Greek influence in the Bible stems from 
Hebrew origins, a restatement of an accepted view in an interesting manner. 
“Praise of God and Thanksgiving,” in Int, by O. A. Piper, is an excellent con- 
tribution to the biblical doctrine of prayer. Readers will find both inspiration 
and food for further study on the whole field of prayer in the discipline of 
Christian belief. Piper also gives a brief philosophical approach to “Hellenic and 
Hebraic Mentality,” and “The Nature of Biblical Realism” in The Seminarian 
(published in Bethlehem, Pa.). 

“Some Implications of hén for Old Testament Religion,” in 7BL, by W. L. 
Reed, treated hén as a word which was considered in the Old Testament as 
capable of good will and mercy. It would also appear that God’s good will and 
favor was a basis for his covenant love rather than being in opposition to it or 
distant from it. H. H. Rowley placed the concept of the Ebed Yahweh in a 
contemporary setting in his “The Servant Mission: The Servant Songs and 
Evangelism,” in Int. The author feels that unless modern man experiences the 
kind of sympathy which represents suffering with Christ and with God, he 
cannot enter into the world mission which the church inherited from Judaism. 
But, he insists, that if man does experience that sympathy, then he is transported 
into that mission in no half-hearted or formal way. N. H. Snaith, “The Spirit of 
Righteousness,” in TT, briefly treats Leviticus 14:22 as applied to the Bible from 
a modified Heilsgeschichtliche point of view. Snaith reiterates the popular 
theory that the Bible is not a history of the Jews but a history of the deeds of 
the Saviour-God, the story of the covenant which God made in the first place 
with Israel, E. F. Sutcliffe, in his “Effect as Purpose: A Study in Hebrew 
Thought Patterns,” in Bb, speaks of the natural or inevitable effect of action or a 
course of conduct. It is conceived as a purpose inherent in the action itself and 
as one which constitutes a challenge to our modern and western thought patterns. 
The author holds that a basic interpretation of Scripture should be a careful 
penetration of an apparent meaning to the mentality behind its utterances. 
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IV. INTRODUCTION AND History. A well-written review of the various strands 
of the critical study of the Bible in Protestant circles is given by H. F. Hahn’s 
“The Reformation and Bible Criticism,” in 7BR. Hahn traces in a general way 
the development of criticism after the Reformation. 

On individual books or verses there were several works of significance. J. E. 
Bruns, “Judith or Jael,” in CBQ, suggested redactions of Judith in two main 
stages: the first, about the 5th century B.c., as a result of M. Kamil’s “Notice on 
the Aramaic Papyri discovered at Mermopilis West,” which appeared in Revue 
de l'Histoire Fiuve en Egypte in 1947; and the second, at Leontopilis, on the 
basis of a preoccupation with the purity of ritual and a priestly emphasis. 
M. Dahood, in CBQ, gives a linguistic argument in favor of the late 6th century 
as a time for “The Language and Date of Psalm 48 (47).” His study is based 
on parallels from Deutero-Isaiah, Ezekiel, Job, and Proverbs. C. T. Francisco’s 
“The Great Redemption” in TRE, treats Isaiah 40-66. The author’s main con- 
cern is with Isaiah 40-55 which he dates about 550-540 B.c., and which he 
ascribes to an author who is in exile in Babylon. He agrees with the bulk of 
Protestant scholarship that the Ebed Yahweh is the Messiah. Although no new 
ideas are given to an old debate, the author does give a good summary of 
previous work. T. H. Gaster’s “Pagan Ideas and the Jewish Mind” in Comm 
shows the influence of religions other than Judaism, which were formative in the 
growth of Jewish thought patterns. “The Desert Sojourn of the Hebrew and 
the Sinai-Horeb Tradition” by J. Gray in VetT, gives an argument against a 
sojourn in the southern part of the Sinai peninsula, making of the account a 
traditional explanation by Hebrew historians of a trip directly into Canaan. 
R. C. Murphy gives a cursory treatment of the literature on the Song of Songs 
from 1948-1953 and considers the unity of the text and its structure. He holds 
to the Roman Catholic position of interpreting Canticles either as parable or 
allegory—all this in his “Recent Literature on the Canticle of Canticles” in CBQ. 
R. North in Bb gives a survey of recent literature in the field of “Current Palestine 
Prehistory” and J. O’Connell, in Jr7Q, summarizes O. R. Gurney’s The Hittites 
(Pelican Books, 1952), as related to Hittite archaeology and culture. There is 
also brief mention by O’Connell of the article in BASOR (129, 53, pp. 15-18) 
by R. Lehmann in connection with Abraham’s purchase of the cave at 
Machpelah. 

In another of the informative series in the London Times, N. H. Snaith dis- 
cusses “The World of the Old Testament,” giving a very general treatment of 
customs and practices in the Old Testament world. M. Tsevat’s “The Canaanite 
God Salah,” in VetT, identifies Salah with the god of the “infernal river of the 
Canaanite population of Palestine and Phoenicia.” Several articles also treat 
chronological data from the time of David through the Divided Kingdom. 
M. F. Unger’s articles, “Archaeology and the Reign of David,” and “Archaeology 
and Solomon’s Empire,” which appeared in two successive issues of BS, cite 
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parallels to support the traditional view of David’s and Solomon’s contributions 
to religion and politics. In general Unger follows Albright’s datings for the 
period. J. A. Thompson discusses “Extra-Biblical Data and the Omri Dynasty” 
in AusBr, and masses evidence in an attempt to make a consistent chronology for 
the Omri period, while E. R. Thiele in “A Comparison of the Chronological 
Data of Israel and Judah” in VetT gives a thorough and careful study of the 
entire Divided Kingdom with minor changes from the accepted chronologies. 
S. B. Gurewicz’s “When Did the Cult Associated with the ‘Golden Calves’ Fully 
Develop in the Northern Kingdom?” in AusBr, insists that Jeroboam’s setting 
up the golden calves was merely to symbolize “the independence of the Northern 
Israelite Kingdom and not to establish a new national cult.” He agrees with 
others that these symbols in time became themselves the objects of worship and 
the source of cultic veneration. 


V. GRAMMAR AND LexicocraPpHy. F. M. Cross gives a competent treatment 
of “The Evolution of the Proto-Canaanite Alphabet,’ in BASOR. He traces 
the prucess from the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions through the el-Khadr arrowheads 
to the Phoenician inscriptions of the 15th-11th centuries B.c. Cross makes the 
Lachish Bowl intermediate to Sinai and el-Khadr. He finds no relationship be- 
tween the puzzling Byblian Inscription and the Proto-Canaanite of the 13th and 
14th centuries. In collaboration with J. T. Milik, Cross further discusses the 
“Inscribed Javelin-Heads from the Period of Judges; A Recent Discovery in 
Palestine,” in BASOR. This combined effort of an archaeologist and a paleogra- 
pher stresses the importance for our knowledge of the development of writing. 
The material presented pertains to the intermediate stages of the Proto-Canaanite 
epigraphs on the Lachish ewer and bowl and the earliest Phoenician inscriptions, 
those of Ahiram, Ahimelek, etc. 

Several articles dealt with specific passages from the Old Testament. M. Dahood 
in CBQ gives “A Note on Psalm 15, 4 (14, 4),” and reads with the Masoretic 
Text, “he swore not to do wrong, and he did not retract.” Some “Short Notes” 
in VetT by T. H. Gaster treat passages from Genesis, Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and 
Hosea. P. W. Skehan in CBQ follows the usual Roman Catholic procedure of 
emending the Hebrew text on the basis of Jerome’s Latin Vulgate, as he con- 
siders “Job 36, 16 Vulgate.” Skehan personifies Rahab as the watery deep and 
the exact equivalent of the lower world. The wealth of experience of C. C. Torrey 
is put to use in a discussion in JBL of “Proverbs, Chapter 30.” Torrey gives an 
interesting treatment in which he insists that Chapter 30 was omitted in the 
Aramaic text before the Greek translator. F. Zimmerman in 7BL discusses 
Genesis 22:14, 24:16, 35:18 and 41:51 in his “Some Textual Studies in 
Genesis.” Of those which treated larger units from the Old Testament, the 


following one deserves notice. F. Landsberger in 7BL discusses “Poetic Units 
within the Song of Songs,” and concludes that we have a collection of several 
love poems rather than the work of one author. 
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Some helps to teachers and students of Hebrew were given in the following 
grammatical treatments. J. Reider’s ““Etymological Studies in Biblical Hebrew,” 
in VetT gives a good analysis of some twenty-four difficult passages from the Old 
Testament. P. P. Saydon presents an interesting treatment of “The Inceptive 
Imperfect in Hebrew and the Verb héhél, ‘to begin’,” in Bb. Saydon contrasts 
the inceptive wayyiqtol with héhél, which he translates in one of three ways: 
“to be the first to do,” “to begin to do,” and simply “to do,” as denoting the 
mere completion of some action which had never been done before. In his 
article for VetT, the competent grammarian of the Hebrew language, J. Wein- 
green, amplifies and clarifies the statement of the rule for “The Construct- 
Genitive Relation in Hebrew Syntax” found in Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. 
One article of a linguistic nature on the basis of the Qumran scrolls was written 
for BASOR by W. Brownlee and J. Reider, “On MSHTY in the Qumran Scrolls.” 


VI. INTERTESTAMENTAL LITERATURE AND History: INCLUDING ARTICLES 
ON THE SEPTUAGINT AND THE Deap SEA SCROLLS. 1954 witnessed a new deluge 
—that of the material on the so-called “Dead Sea Scrolls.” Arguments on date 
and theology, descriptive articles, and purely archaeological ones have been 
presented in abundance. In this section, those which deal with the literature 
and history of the subject will be discussed, while the manuscripts themselves will 
be considered in the following division of the review. 

Of the articles which appeared concerning Septuagint studies, that of H. S. 
Gehman in VetT, “ ‘Agios in the Septuagint, and Its Relation to the Hebrew 
Original,” represented a thorough, competent treatment by the outstanding 
Septuagint scholar of the present day. Concerned with the concept of holiness 
in the Septuagint, this article is the result of Gehman’s extended and analytical 
work on a dictionary of the Greek of the Septuagint. Gehman’s pupil, D. H. 
Gard, discussed “The Concept of the Future Life According to the Greek 
Translator of the Book of Job,” in JBL, as part of the author’s argument that a 
theological predisposition governed the translators at work in Alexandria in their 
treatment of the Hebrew Vorlage of the book of Job. F. M. Cross, “A New 
Qumran Biblical Fragment Related to the Original Hebrew underlying the 
Septuagint,” in BASOR, argues for the beginnings of his thesis that the Vorlage 
of the Masoretic text and that of the Septuagint represent two different traditions. 

W. D. Davies, “A Note on Josephus, Antiquities 15:136,” has written for 
HTR a most interesting argument in favor of the possibility that angelos in this 
passage from Josephus may refer to prophets. He then asserts that Josephus 
does not insist upon the proclamation of the Law through angels. Even if this 
be Josephus’ meaning, the author affirms that it would not imply the possibility 
of a change in the Law or any inferiority, as in Gal. 3:19 and Hebrews 2:2. He 
believes that Josephus merely shares the predominate Judaistic view that the Law 
was eternally valid. L. Rabinowitz’s “A Reconsideration of ‘Damascus’ and “390 
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years’ in the ‘Damascus’ (‘Zadokite’) Fragments,” in 7BL, gives a thorough, 
critical and exegetical study of the Damascus fragments. Rabinowitz concludes 
that “Damascus” and “390 years” are biblical tags and that the scholarly 
fiction of the withdrawal of a group of covenanters from Jerusalem to Damascus 
about 200 B.C. should be abandoned. [If one does this, it is possible to consider 
the internal grounds for dating the Damascus Fragments and the Qumran 
scrolls without quite so much hysteria. S. Zeitlin gives an interesting discussion 
in JQR on “The Second Day of the Holidays in the Diaspora,” with the main 
thrust that the Jews of the Diaspora were in doubt as to what day the religious 
authorities in Palestine declared the new moon. Zeitlin maintains that they 
celebrated an additional day as a holiday, and that there is no further reason 
for holding to the second day as holiday among the Jews today. In his “The 
Essenes and Messianic Expectations: A Historical Study of the Sects and Ideas 
during the Second Jewish Commonwealth,” in 7QR, Zeitlin discusses the origin 
and characteristics of the Essenes. He insists that they probably wrote books, but 
that these have not survived, since neither Jews nor Christians were particularly 
interes.ed in them. This view, which is not widely embraced, should be con- 
sidered in connection with M. H. Gottstein’s “Anti-Essene Traits in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls,” in VetT. Gottstein holds as improbable that the covenanters men- 
tioned in the Dead Sea Scrolls are to be identified with the Essenes. 

“Qumran and Its Archaeology,” in CBQ, by R. North, is an inquiry by the 
Jesuit scholar, into the findings at ’Ain Fashka and concludes with the statement, 
“After making all possible allowance, there is no real archaeological proof that 
the scrolls were composed earlier than 100 A.D., nor that they were composed later 
than 100 B.c.’”’—a conclusion which may reconcile most of the men, or none of 
them, who have written on the subject. G. Graystone, ““The Dead Sea Scrolls,— 
New Discoveries and Conclusions: I. Khirbet Qumran: Its Caves and MSS” in 
Scr surveys explorations of Khirbet Qumran and adjacent caves, summarizes 
the main finds, and draws conclusions relative to Jewish history and the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament. W. H. Brownlee’s “Emendations of the Dead Sea 
Manual of Discipline and Some Notes Concerning the Habakkuk Midrash,” in 
JQR, finds wide reading on the part of those interested in the newly discovered 
book of discipline. 


VII. ArcHaro.ocy. In this section, by far the greatest number of articles 
must be considered. It is no exaggeration to say that the 1947 finds in the Dead 
Sea area have given fresh interest to the study of the Old Testament and related 
fields in a higher measure than anything since the advancement of the docu- 
mentary hypothesis. Tempers have run high, and articles often are filled with 
apologetics and denunciations, so that a careful sifting of material must govern 
even the casual reader’s approach to the field. Certainly one of the most 
authoritative articles on the field is that of F. M. Cross, “The Manuscripts of 
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the Dead Sea Caves,” published in BA. It is the most complete synthesis pre- 

sented in 1954 of material which tells again the well-known story of the 1947 

finds. The article covers also the period of 1949-1953, concerning scrolls, frag- 

ments, excavations, the tedium of decipherment, and the attempt to restore the 

fragments. The author also draws implications of the findings for biblical history 

and criticism. It will be interesting for readers to balance this with the work of 

C. Von Riet Lowe, a South African scholar whose “Pitfalls in Prehistory” 

appeared in Ant. The article is a reprint of one in the South African fournal of 

Science (XLI, 1945, pp. 345-52). Lowe treats in a most interesting fashion the 
need for caution in dating prehistorical finds. He exposes some frauds which 

had been attempted, and concludes with a general warning to amateur and 

professional archaeologists not to be in a hurry to accept evidence without 

sufficient investigation. In “Archaeological News and Views,” G. F. Wright gives 
a summary report in BA of sidelights to the archaeological discoveries of the 
last few years. He notes the almost unbelievable fact that the new Arnold carbon 

14 dating claims accuracy up to 44,000 years with a margin of only 37 years. 
The discoveries of the 17th century royal tombs at Mycenae, the decipherment 
of the language of the Homeric age, the initial report of Nelson Glueck on his 
explorations in the Negeb of 1952, and the new excavations of Kenyon at Jericho, 
DeVaux at Qumran, and Free at Dothan—all are reported. 

K. M. Kenyon in “Excavations at Jericho, 1954” written for PEQ, confirms 
her 1951 findings on the date of the fall of Jericho. This she places as the Late 
Bronze Age, probably some time in the 14th century when the settlement was 
attacked. She makes no attempt to reconcile her findings with biblical chronology. 
The results of her excavations at Jericho are popularized in “The Everyday Home 
Life of Jericho 3,650 Years ago—Vividly and Accurately Reconstructed from 
Marvellously Preserved Remains,” in the LN. There is a very good reconstruc- 
tion of a scene from the daily life of this period drawn by the draftsman of the 
expedition, M. Ricketts. 

Much was published also on the Aramaic papyri. W. F. Albright’s article in 
JAOS, “Northwesc Semitic Names in a List of Egyptian Slaves from the Eight- 
eenth Century B.C.” discusses eighty-eight such names, based on the discovery 
of Dr. William C. Hayes of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, of a 13th 
Dynasty papyrus in the Brooklyn Museum. These he connects with Job, which 
he classifies as a story going back to the first half of the second millenium B.c. 
He discusses “Issachar” and “‘Asher,” and equates them with two of the northern 
tribes descended from Leah and Zilpah. “Shiprah” (one of the Hebrew midwives 
of Exod. 1:15), Dedavah, and Epher are the other three biblical names which 
are discussed. H. L. Ginsberg describes the twelve Aramaic papyri in the 
Brooklyn Museum in his article for JAOS, “The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic 
Papyri.” E. Y. Kutscher’s “New Aramaic Texts” in 7AOS, pleads for more 
serious consideration of the Aramaic texts by students of the legal institutions of 
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Egypt and Western Asia. He believes that much could be gleaned for a 
knowledge of the legal institutions in Egypt and Persia from such a study. He 
uses Emil G. Kraeling’s 1953 edition, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri. 

In the field of chronology, the work of B. Buchanan, “The Date of the So- 
Called Second Dynasty Graves of the Royal Cemetery at Ur,” in 7AOS, speaks 
on behalf of Woolley’s find of the great mausolea of the 3rd Dynasty. He 
examines the seals from the 2nd Dynasty tombs, and applauds Woolley’s force 
and clarity and the full evidence for his conclusions, which he maintains, still 
stand. In a similar way, A. L. Oppenheim’s “The Sea-Faring Merchants of Ur,” 
in JAOS, reviews the work Letters and Documents of the Old-Babylonian Period 
by H. H. Figiella and W. J. Martin (published in London in 1953). Oppenheim 
discusses the publication of cuneiform texts and the study of the excavations 
by Woolley in Ur (1922-34) of documents in the Larsa period. E. I. Gordon, 
“The Sumerian Proverb Collection,” in JAOS, translates twenty-six proverbs of 
the Nippur collection as a preliminary report on lexicography and discusses the 
arrangement of the 466 pieces excavated by the University of Pennsylvania 
Babylonian Expedition of fifty years ago and of the forty-nine pieces excavated 
by the Joint Expedition of the Oriental Institute and the University Museum 
two years ago. A. Parrot, in the LN, discusses in popular fashion “The Worship 
and the Worshippers of the Mid-Euphrates 4,500 Years Ago: One of the Oldest 
Known Semitic Sacred Stones and other New Discoveries in the City of Mari.” 
Parrot relates the finds of the ninth field expedition to Mari in October- 
December of 1953, and discusses the finding of a betyl, the conical sacred stone, 
in the courtyard of the temple of the goddess Ninni-Zaza and dating from the 
middle part of the third millenium B.c. 

C. F. A. Schaeffer has three articles of interest. ““The Diplomatic Archives of 
Ugarit,” in Ant, is a report of Schaeffer’s excavations at Ras Shamra, the site of 
ancient Ugarit, on the Syrian coast opposite Cyprus. The article deals with the 
finds from the 14th and 13th centuries B.c. and stress is laid on their bearings 
upon Hittite chronology. There is also included a descriptive analysis of the 
palace at Ras Shamra. In a more general discussion, Schaeffer writes two articles 
for the JLN. The first is ““The Largest Single-Piece Ivory Carving to be Found 
in the Near East: Richly-Carved Panels from the Bed of the King of Ugarit, 
3,300 Years ago.” Illustrations and a summary of work at Ras Shamra since 
1948 are given. One especially interesting note is that during excavations in the 
palace there were found tablets which included one text in Cypro-Minoan Linear 
B script, and a bronze sword engraved with the name of Pharaoh Merenptah 
on the hilt. The second article in JLN was ‘““The History of the End of the Bronze 
Age ‘written by the very actors’: New and Rich Discoveries of the Archives of 
Ugarit—Diplomatic, Economic, Royal, and Bureaucratic.” This is a good account 
of the four archives found since 1950 in the royal palaces of Ugarit. One such 
tablet contains part of a treaty between Ugarit and the Hittites and is impressed 
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with the circular seal of Mursilis II. Much is learned from over two hundred 
valuable texts which shed light on the political relations of Ugarit with her 
neighbors to the north in the 15th and 14 centuries B.c. The tablets prove an 
enlightening addition to the Ras Shamra texts. 

A. D. Tushingham’s “Excavations at Dibon in Moab, 1952-53,” published in 
BASOR, confirms the report that excavations at Dibon have as yet revealed 
little evidence pertaining to the biblical period, but are especially illuminating for 
the Nabatean age. G. F. Wright discusses “Epitaph of a Judean Official,” in BA. 
The inscription mentioned is that from a tomb in the village of Silwan, dating 
from about 700 B.c. Wright gives a brief description and concludes that if the 
Mesha stone be classed as a “Hebrew” inscription, then this tomb text becomes 
“the third longest monumental inscription in Hebrew and the first known text 
of a Hebrew sepulchral inscription from the pre-Exilic period.” 
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CONCISE SYMPOSIUM 


Le Probléme Biblique dans le Protestantisme, edited by JEAN Botsset. Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris, 1955. 168 pp. 


TuHIs is a symposium in French, prepared by some of the leading biblical scholars 
of Europe. Their names bespeak its quality. 

The first chapter deals with the relation of biblical criticism to faith, in which 
the late Maurice Goguel traces the fact that critical study of necessity underlies 
the Christian faith as a historic religion. When, however, critical study has 
achieved its ends, it is still necessary for faith to interpret the significance of the 
history. Both criticism and faith, therefore, must maintain their autonomy and 
yet move in a mutual interdependence in seeking a well-orbed grasp of Christianity. 

“The Unity of the Bible” is discussed by Pierre Lestringant. He shows how 
recent study, while putting in a clearer light the distinct individuality of each 
book of the Bible, has at the same time led us to see that the books of the Old 
and New Testaments have a vital unity binding them together. Furthermore, 
there is a fundamental unity between the two Testaments, with the Old Testa- 
ment casting light on the meaning of the New, and the New in turn clarifying the 
Old. The gospel, seen in the mighty acts of God in Israel’s history, and supremely 
in Jesus, is the common element which underlies all the biblical books. 

Edmond Jacob presents some “Considerations on the Canonical Authority of 
the Old Testament.” He traces the formation of the canon, and indicates how the 
Christians “Christianized” the Old Testament by adding the New Testament 
to it. He concludes by showing clearly that the authority of the Bible is that of 
the living God who speaks through it. For this reason, one may speak of an 
“invisible canon” in order to disengage the living Word of God from the mere 
words of Scripture. But with caution and wisdom, Jacob adds that just as the 
invisible church has reality only through the visible church, so the “invisible 
canon” is to be found only in the visible and concrete canon. To desire to 
approach truth in any other way than through canonical Scripture, where God 
has chosen to reveal himself, is to lack both humility and wisdom. 

Henri Strohl makes a historical study of “The Exegetical Method of the 
Reformers.” He shows how each of the leading Reformers contributed his own 
insights to the task of biblical interpretation, and that the advances the Reforma- 
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tion made in biblical study were made by the complementary methods of ap- 
proach of its leading figures taken in their entirety. 

“The Relation of the New Testament to the Old Testament” is the subject 
of a thorough study by D. W. Eichrodt. Typology, he says, has in it an element 
of truth in that it discovers an interior bond between the two Testaments which 
is more profound than that which mere historic causality could establish. But 
it is inadequate in that it is arbitrary, and must discard much of the Old Testa- 
ment in which no typological importance can be found. The view that the Old 
Testament is a body of edifying stories illustrative of the gospel contained in 
the New Testament also has merit, but again it leaves much of the Old Testa- 
ment dangling, for there are parts which are not immediately edifying, but 
positively scandalizing. The relation of law to gospel is a third explanation of 
the bonds between the Testaments. This is inadequate, however, for there is 
gospel in the Old Testament and law in the New. Prophecy and accomplishment 
is a fourth type of explanation of the rapport between the Testaments. This view 
gives more promise and adequacy if it is seen that the accomplishment is not to be 
limited to the external fulfillment of a few specific passages of the Old Testament. 
The whole Old Testament is prophetic of the New, but the accomplishment is 
often in a form different from that in which it was promised. Prophecy is not 
a bill of particulars which the Almighty is obligated to fulfill, but rather a 
witness to the saving activity of the living God in Israel which continues in the 
community of Christ, the church. Eichrodt also takes exception to Wilhelm 
Vischer’s view of the “identity” of the two Testaments. Vischer, according to 
Eichrodt, believes that the two Testaments both involve communities in fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ. The Old Israel and the New are like two half-choirs facing 
each other, with Jesus Christ at the center of both as director. Eichrodt treats 
this view with respect, giving more attention to his disagreement with it than to 
any of the others. He feels, however, that it fails to take the history of revelation 
seriously enough. In thus denying the true value of history, it tends to minimize 
the value of the Incarnation, and the uniqueness of the New Testament. The 
view which Eichrodt prefers is that which sees both Testaments as the unfolding 
ef the “history of salvation.” In following this through, the ideas of the Kingdom 
of God and the Covenant are the clues which give unity to the whole. The 
meaning of the history of the Covenant People of the Old Testament lies in the 
dethroning of false kings and the establishment of the Kingship of God. This 
is fulfilled in the New, in the Covenant People, the church. Through his enthrone- 
ment in the life of his people, God intends to demonstrate and establish his 
universal kingship as Lord of the whole creation. 

Oscar Cullmann, who confesses that earlier he had championed the necessity 
of theological interpretation of the Bible in addition to historic study, now feels 
that the demand for theolcgical study is tending to bypass philological and histori- 
cal study. To say “Jesus Christ,” however, is to suggest that the final revelation 
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of God came in history, and that historical study, therefore, is to be taken 
seriously. History and philology should not be merely preliminaries to theological 
study, but definite parts of it, from beginning to end. 

The final chapter is on “The Bible and the Message of the Church to the 
World.” In dealing with ethical problems, Franz Leenhardt affirms that we can- 
not get direct and concrete guidance from the Bible. We can determine the end 
of ethical action—love, which in the Bible is service—but cannot determine the 
means. We are left to work out means in the light of each specific situation, seek- 
ing always to apply the Bible’s demand for love to our fellowman. 

This work is a rather remarkable and concise symposium, dealing with the 
leading problems of biblical study in our time, and proposing directions for their 


solution. 
DonaALpb G. MILLER 


WHAT IS, NOT WAS 


From Faith to Faith: Essays on Old Testament Literature, by B. Davie Napier. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1955. 223 pp. $3.00. 


Tuis stimulating little book is an attempt to demonstrate, in a number of different 
areas, the essential unity of Old Testament thought. The five essays of which 
the book is composed are distinctly theological in character and deal only inci- 
dentally with such matters as literary and historical criticism or with appreciation 
for the material as literature. The point of the title, which is aptly chosen to 
represent the position of the author, is that the books of the Old Testament were 
written by men of faith and addressed to men of faith, and can therefore be 
adequately interpreted only by those who endeavor to understand that faith 
through a conscious attempt at empathy. The areas chosen for discussion are those 
of myth, legend, history, prophecy, and law. The author has deliberately omitted 
any treatment of the Psalms or Wisdom Literature. The Psalms, he feels, so 
plainly belong to the faith-to-faith category that any special handling of 
them would be redundant. Like most writers on the unity of the Old Testament, 
Professor Napier obviously finds the Wisdom Literature difficult to fit into any 
scheme and is content to leave it with a remark on its “peripheral” and “more 
personal than communal” character. While the problem of the Wisdom books 
is admittedly difficult, it is not insoluble and one might wish the author had given 
us some of the results of his own thinking about it. 

The most interesting and original essays are the first two, which deal with the 
categories of myth and legend. In the first the author analyzes the stories of 
Genesis 1-11 and shows their common theme is that “of a universally broken 
relationship between creator and creature, God and man,” a theme which pro- 
vides the necessary background for the unique history of Israel and which rises to 
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a smashing climax in the Babel story, which “illustrates the ultimate act of 
rebellion—the total denial of God in the absolute assumption of self-sufficiency.” 
All the way through this discussion, Napier keeps his feet squarely on the ground 
of critical scholarship and does not allow himself to be swept away by the tempta- 
tion to oversimplify the material for the sake of theological generalizations. He 
discusses incidentally the nature of the sources and their complex interweaving 
and makes it plain that there are many different levels on which the stories 
must be interpreted, but his principal interest is in the present form of the book 
and in the view of God and man which is presupposed by the conscious selection of 
precisely these stories and their arrangement in just this order. There occurs in 
this chapter, for the first time, a significant phrase which reappears frequently 
throughout the book: these stories, he tells us, were not told for the sake of 
describing what was but of what is. 

The second part of Genesis, Chapters 12-50, is dealt with in the essay on 
legend. The Babel story, with its account of the dispersal of the nations, finds its 
counterpart in the promise of a blessing to all the families of the earth through 
Abraham and his descendants. The author sees the three cycles of patriarchal 
stories—Abraham, Jacob and Joseph—as roughly corresponding to the three 
great periods of Israelite history, the Exodus, the settled life in Canaan, and 
the Exile. Some may feel that this is a little overstrained, since the Joseph story, 
in essentially its present form, can hardly be later than the very early monarchy, 
and was an integral element in the JE tradition centuries before the Exile began. 
Nevertheless, Napier is undoubtedly right in emphasizing that the significance of 
the myths and legends of Genesis has always been more in their contemporary 
relevance than in any light they might be supposed to throw upon the ancient 
history of Israel and the world. 

The chapter on history is given over to an analysis of the stories of Saul, David, 
and Solomon. In discussing the two sources for the history of the early monarchy, 
Napier issues a warning against supposing that one must necessarily be early, 
the other necessarily late. They may well reflect contemporary, although divergent, 
views of the rise of kingship. He denies the “objectivity” even of the great Court 
History in II Sam. 9-20. “Consonant with all biblical history, this is an interpre- 
tation of history, history interpreted in the strong perspectives of the covenant 
community.” The author has, of course, no difficulty, either in this chapter or in 
the one on prophecy, in showing that the central themes are those of Sin, Judg- 
ment, Covenant, and Redemption, just as they are in the rest of the Old Testa- 
ment. The chapter on prophecy is limited in scope to a single typical prophet— 
Isaiah—and the author gives an admirable brief summary of his theology. As 
an example of the vigor which frequently characterizes the style of the book 
one might note the following, from the comment on Isaiah 2: 12-17: “on wings 
of furious indignation, Isaiah moves north to Lebanon, west across the Jordan 
to Bashan, on somewhere, anywhere, to the mountains—and then to the symbols 
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of human pride, the high towers, the fortified cities, and the proud, frail craft 
that sail the seas. The pride that renders Judah sick unto dying is the more 
critical because it is shared—by all men!” 

The last chapter, on Law, is already familiar to readers of this Journal since 
it appeared in somewhat different form in the issue of October, 1953. Of special 
value is Napier’s insistence that the legal or priestly point of view is not necessarily 
antithetical to the prophetic. Both are interpretations of life in terms of sin and 
redemption, and are complementary rather than opposed. Old Testament law 
is in its totality the product of both the priestly and prophetic mind. Its deepest 
presuppositions are the creation faith, the belief that God works in history, and 
the covenant. 

This small book is an excellent introduction to the theological exegesis of the 
Old Testament. As such it can be particularly commended to the preacher, the 


theological student, and the general reader. 
Rosert C. DENTAN 


CRITICAL COMPENDIUM 


jesus and the First Three Gospels: An Introduction to the Synoptic Tradition, by 
WALTER E. Bunpy. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1955- 598 pp. $8.85. 


In introducing A Syllabus and Synopsis of the Frst Three Gospels to the public 
in 1932 Walter Bundy wrote: “The books we read and those we write—so-called 
lives of Jesus, studies of his teaching, psychographic portrayals of his personality 
and character—may never be a substitute for a first-hand acquaintance with the 
Gospel accounts of him.” The volume under review amply demonstrates the 
passion with which he has applied this precept to himself. It is “a sequel and 
companion” to the earlier work with the arrangement of the materials duplicating 
its pattern. It goes far beyond the Syllabus and Synopsis, however, in its extremely 
minute and detailed comparative analysis of every unit of “narration, discourse, 
dialogue, and editorial matter” in the Synoptic tradition. With attention con- 
fined exclusively to literary and historical matters, it handles the data as “a body 
of tradition” rather than as fashioned into separate Gospels. While the distinctive 
characteristics and tendencies of each Gospel, as well as the problems of the 
sources, emerge in the course of the analysis, it is the content of the units in 
relation to each other which is emphasized. 

Beyond this, the claim is not an exaggeration that we also have what amounts 
to “a compendium of criticism in the Synoptic field” from Strauss, if not precisely 
to “the present,” at least through the works of Bultmann and Dibelius in Form 
Criticism. This aspect of the book appears in the form of references to the con- 
tributions of many scholars in the body of the work and in numerous footnotes. 
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This book should be extremely useful to the advanced student in the field of 
Synoptic criticism. It offers competent guidance for the kind of grubbing spade- 
work which the student should undertake. It also makes very evident the various 
ways in which the needs and interests of the early Christians both inspired and 
influenced the shaping of the tradition, thus contributing to the problems in- 
volved in attempts to reconstruct the historical Jesus. From the detailed treat- 
ment as the author presents it one can hardly avoid his conclusion that “the 
Synoptic picture of Jesus is multiform with shifting lights and shades for the 
simple reason that his religious meaning was creative and variable in the Christian 
faith and conviction from which the Synoptic tradition came.” 

The nature of the subject and the method employed make the detailed com- 
parisons at times pedantic and cumbersome. The central figure of Jesus seems at 
times to be lost in a maze of literary underbrush. But—granting the aim and 
purpose of the book—it is a fair question as to whether or not it can be other- 
wise. Although the interpretation of pericopes is not altogether lacking, the 
book would be more useful to the general student if a larger proportion of space 
were devoted to this important matter. 

With regard to the historicity of the Synoptic tradition the author’s presup- 
position is that “the historical traits will be those which are genuinely human, 
typically Jewish, and exclusively religious.” As between the extremes of con- 
servatism and historical skepticism in evaluating the historical worth of the 
tradition, Bundy leans toward the latter. In dealing with such incidents as the 
Caesarea Philippi scene and the Transfiguration, for example, we recognize echoes 
of Bultmann. Whether we consider this an asset or a liability will depend upon our 
own presuppositions. 

In one library this book is catalogued with Harmonies and Synopses of the 
Gospels. This is appropriate only to the extent that its arrangement and manner 
of analysis follow the pattern of a Synopsis. It is too much of a combination of 
various facets of Synoptic study, including some commentary, to rest too easily 


in that category. 
gory Dona_Lp T. ROWLINGSON 


STRATEGY vs. TACTICS 


Prophetic Realism and the Gospel: A Preface to Biblical Theology, by Joun Wick 
Bowman. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1955. 288 pp. $4.75. 


Tus book presents in considerably revised and expanded form the James Sprunt 
Lectures delivered originally in 1951 at Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 
The author modestly claims his work to be a mere outline of the direction in 
which he feels the study of biblical theology should proceed. Like other con- 
tributors to this field of study he brings the whole range of the Hebrew-Christian 
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Scriptures into view. Yet amid the diversity of these extensive materials he keeps 
his study coherent by relating his approach to what he calls the prophetic realism 
of the Bible. By prophetic realism he means the testimony of the Scriptures to 
their own divinely revealed character: the theology of the Spirit or, to use the 
corresponding biblical terminology, “the gospel of God.” By gospel he means the 
entire content of prophetic revelation or the subject-matter of this prophetic 
realism. True to his conviction that if theology is to be relevant it cannot be 
static, Dr. Bowman carries on a vigorous polemic against those views of Holy 
Scripture which he finds to be at variance with or contrary to this definition of 
prophetic realism. 

Most readers of this book will be in hearty accord with the strategy of this 
author’s polemic. He has set a goal for himself which is genuinely consistent 
with a widely recognized twofold objective of present-day biblical studies. The 
one objective is to determine the precise meaning of the gospel message by dis- 
covering what Oscar Cullman calls its kernel, or what E. F. Scott refers to as its 
clue, or what the author prefers to speak of as its key. Continental scholars are 
in the habit of referring to this theological position as Heilsgeschichte. Paul Tillich 
prefers to use the term “kerygmatic theology”; Ethelbert Stauffer, “Geschichts- 
theologie.” If there is any one conviction which might well command almost 
unanimous assent among biblical theologians today it is that amid the diversity of 
biblical composition there is in it an inherent underlying unity. Our author 
makes it his first objective to chart and to describe this unity. The other closely- 
related goal set by the author is to exhibit this unifying thread in the fabric of 
Scripture in terms which are congenial to modern thought. Here again it may be 
said that Dr. Bowman’s strategy coincides consistently with this commanding two- 
fold objective of contemporaneous biblical study. For him prophetic realism states 
in a single current mode of expression the unifying theme of the Bible. 

Any adequate estimate of this new book will depend, no doubt, upon the 
reader’s appraisal of Dr. Bowman’s tactics. Two features of his approach cer- 
tainly will meet with most hearty approval. The first is word study. Basic to any 
creditable exposition of the Scriptures is the study of their most characteristic 
terminology. Here the author guides the reader with singular care. Such terms 
for example as evangelion and its cognates, kerygma and its cognates, qodesh, 
sedaqah, malkuth, and basileia, etc., are defined and illustrated clearly. Notably 
omitted from corresponding treatment are berith and diatheke. Among the most 
illuminating contributions of terminology to the exposition of prophetic realism 
are the chapters on “Paul’s Theology of History” (Chapter 5), “The ‘Herald’ 
in the Synoptic Gospels” (Chapter 6), and “General History and Redemptive 
History” (Chapter 11): all so many stages in the author’s discussion of “The 
Theme of Scripture’s Prophetic Realism” (Part IT). 

A second feature of Dr. Bowman’s approach which will also evoke positive 
appreciation is the way he keeps the comprehensive scope of revelation steadily 
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in view. That practically all the major aspects of biblical theology are treated in 
this comprehensive study can be seen even by a casual glance at the Table of 
Contents or the Index of Subjects. For purposes of clarity the author presents the 
“Content of Scripture’s Prophetic Realism” (Part III) in four sections, which 
he entitles respectively: ““The Gospel of Jesus Christ” (including the Incarnation, 
the Atonement, the Resurrection); “The Gospel of God” (including such topics 
as God-in-History, God’s Self-Revelation, and God-in-Himself); “The Gospel 
of the Kingdom” (including God’s Sovereignty, and God’s Kingdom); and 
“The Gospel of Our Salvation” (including the topics Man-as-Sinner, Repentant 
and Forgiven Man, The Redemptive Community, and the Last Things). The 
Index of Scripture References consisting of seven pages at the end of the volume 
indicates not only the broad extent but also the ample detail of this very 
illuminating discussion. 

Two other tactical features of this vigorous polemic will likely evoke serious 
questioning or leave thoughtful readers unconvinced. The first of these is the 
method of identifying points of view which are at variance with the definition 
of prophetic realism. It is true that the author himself admits the difficulty 
of being precise in all such classifications, due to the complexity of the issues 
involved, and guards his description of these positions with such expressions as 
“usually attached” (p. 33), “in some degree” (p. 35), “speaking rather generally” 
(p. 37), “some... devotees” (p. 39), “not all... would subscribe” (p. 40), etc. 
Most informed readers will make due allowance in their judgments at this point. 
Yet, at the same time, they will recognize that Dr. Bowman’s polemic, although 
vigorous, is quite vulnerable under scrutiny. This is to say that his analysis tends 
to oversimplify theological positions other than that of prophetic realism. To 
say, for instance, that “Liberalism in all its forms indulges in a monologue” 
(pp. 30, 31) is somewhat too simple for the facts. On the other hand, to 
characterize the whole range of apocalyptic, ancient and modern, uniformly as 
“pessimistic, long-range conversation with God” (pp. 34-41), is entirely too 
sweeping to be reliable. If the crowning virtue of convincing polemic is under- 
statement, then these tactics are far more provocative than persuasive. 

One other tactical feature of this polemic—perhaps the least convincing— 
is the author’s excursion in Chapter 21 into modern church history, entitled: 
“The Present Task of Establishing the Kingdom.” The author recognizes this 
venture to be fraught with difficulty but considers it his duty (p. 225) to scan 
the past two centuries “after the manner of the prophets.” Strangely enough, 
his tactics here turn out to be not those of the prophetic realism he espouses. Were 
not the realistic ethical affirmations of the prophets pronounced under an urgent 
and inescapable, “Thus saith the Lord”? Yet the essay presented in Chapter 21 
sounds much more like the monologue of reason the author deprecates. It is a 
clear, descriptive, analytic, dated, diagnosis of certain movements in recent 
church history. Does not the period of Extension (Orthodoxy), followed by the 
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period of Permeation (Liberalism), followed by the period of Intension (Neo- 
Evangelicalism ) sound suspiciously after the manner of Hegel’s thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis? How would Isaiah really speak today? As Dr. Bowman correctly 
suggests in his splendid Epilogue, it is far easier to “illuminate the whole content 
of Scripture” than to “draw out its implications for modern life.” 


Howarp TILLMAN Kulist 


“TO KNOW WITHIN ONE’S SELF” 


Conscience in the New Testament, by C. A. Pierce. Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 
Chicago, 1955. 151 pp. $1.50. 


Tuis work is the fifteenth to be published in the series of “Studies in Biblical 
Theology” edited by a joint committee of British and American scholars. As a 
monograph on a neglected theme it is most welcome. 

The author, who is chaplain of Magdalene College at Cambridge University, 
has made a detailed study of the uses of the word translated “conscience” in our 
English Bible; he has traced both the nominal form and its verbal equivalent 
through all the Greek writers up to the time of the New Testament, and has 
presented the results of his research in tabular form in an appendix to his book. 
Such a study becomes the groundwork for the consideration of the meaning of 
conscience in the New Testament for two reasons: first, because the term 
practically never occurs in the Septuagint, and hence has no background of 
Hebrew thought; second, because the word was not freely introduced into the New 
Testament by Christian writers—it was forced upon them by conditions in the 
Hellenistic world. 

It is Pierce’s thesis that the church at Corinth forced the consideration of 
conscience upon Paul in connection with the controversy over meats offered to 
idols; that Paul took the word as they were accustomed to use it in the Greek 
world; that Paul’s use of it then became normative for the other writers of the 
New Testament. Thus the author rejects the Stoic origin of the term that is 
referred to as all but settled in most of the commentaries one reads. He finds 
the roots of its meaning in the verbal phrase “to know within one’s self.” Thus 
the word rendered “conscience” rests primarily on the idea of knowing something 
about one’s self that is of utmost importance. From this the author derives his 
insistence that conscience always has reference to the past; that, as it is used 
in the New Testament, it has nothing to do with the popular notion of a guide 
for future action, but that it is only an inner judgment on actions that are either 
complete or that are going on as a result of habits established in the past. Hence 
conscience is not a pleasant thing; it is primarily a pain. It is “basically, the 
pain suffered by man, as man, and therefore as a creature involved in the order 
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of things, when, by his acts completed or initiated, he transgresses the moral limits 
of his nature” (p. 54). One may never have anything to do, then, with the 
conscience of anyone else; conscience always has reference to the self, and to 
the self as having transgressed some fixed bounds. Conscience thus parallels as an 
inward wrath the wrath that is ministered to evildoers externally by some con- 
stituted power; it is for this reason that Paul can discuss the conscience in con- 
nection with the state in Romans 13. The absence of any pain in one’s experience 
means, then, simply the absence of this inner judgment. Such a condition may 
arise either from the fact that one has not done anything which he thinks of as 
wrong, or that he has not done anything at all; or it may arise from the fact that 
he has dulled his conscience so that it is an ineffective tool. 

Pierce stresses the popular rather than the philosophic use of the term “con- 
science” in the New Testament, and especially the emotion that is poured into it. 
He even admits the occasional use of the word in a good sense; but he insists 
that this bad sense of a judgment pain predominates by far. Hence a “clear 
conscience” cannot justify one in what he does; it simply registers an absence of 
the particular judgment. Conscience is primarily a shame and often a fear; 
it is never a teacher of the way in which one ought to go. It is left for the Holy 
Spirit speaking to the whole man to teach him; the man’s own conscience is no 
monitor. This, of course, flies in the face of the usual thought about conscience 
which, the author claims, generally reduces it to littlke more than common sense. 
According to his interpretation of the New Testament, we take careful thought 
of the “weaker brother’s” conscience, not to keep him from doing wrong in some 
future temptation, but to spare him the pain of an aroused and irate conscience 
in the present. 

In the Pastoral Epistles conscience is seen to exercise its function chiefly in 
connection with those who have failed to keep the faith. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the use of conscience rises to its heights, for here it is related to atone- 
ment; Christ’s death cleanses it from its “dead works.” No one can worship 
aright with a guilty conscience, and this is the leading emphasis of Hebrews (9:9). 

In the two final chapters the author attempts to become quite practical and 
to note some homiletic values in this revised consideration of conscience. He 
urges the church not to surrender to the individual conscience, as to a private 
judgment, her God-given duty and right of teaching the Word of God. He 
borders on the high church position here, and perhaps his entire work is slanted 
so as to re-emphasize the group of believers within which the individual moves 
even at the expense of the individual’s judgment. He is fundamentally right 
about many of his contentions, but it may be questioned whether he has not, like 
so many others, ridden a good horse to death. He is at his best when he insists 
that a man’s failure to have any cognizance of his own wrong is not an acquittal 
of the man. But he himself admits that the term “conscience” occasionally occurs 
in a good sense, and if this is not the proper term to use when speaking of that 
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attribute of character to which the Spirit of God commits his leadings, then some 
other term will have to be found for it; for no true liberty is to be found for the 
individual (whether his “conscience” or something else) simply by following 
without deviation the church’s understanding of the will of God. 

A word needs to be said about the composition of this book. The series is 
advertised as intended for “clergy and laity.” The present volume would be 
entirely out of reach of laymen and would be uninteresting to the vast majority 
of ministers, not necessarily because they are unscholarly, but because the author 
has done two things which the present reviewer believes to be unforgiveable: 
he has lugged into print in the body of his book all of his laboratory of examina- 
tion of Greek sources, and he has written most of his work in a dull, unillumined 
style that includes many complex sentences needlessly hard to understand and 
even several ingrammaticisms. It ought to be shouted from the housetops that 
the involved, uninteresting style is not a sign of scholarship, and that the use of 


singular subjects and plural verbs ought not to be condoned simply because a 
work is concerned with deep thought. 


JULIAN Price Love 


AN ONGOING TRADITION 


Christian Doctrine: A One-Volume Outline of Christian Belief, by JoHN Mack- 
INTOSH SHAW. Philosophical Library, New York, 1954. 379 pp. $6.00. 


“THE purpose of this book,” says the author in his Preface, “‘is to think out afresh 
the great vital convictions of our Christian faith back of their traditional doc- 
trinal expression, to realize anew the wonder of them, and express them in terms 
which shall be relevant and meaniagful for the living thought and conduct of 
the present.”” Many of our theologians today interpret their task in some such 
way as this, and they are providing us with a goodly number of fresh, readable 
formulations of Christian doctrine. Dr. Shaw is in an excellent position to con- 
tribute to this work. He brings to it a broad and mature scholarship, many years 
of teaching experience, and a genuine religious interest. His theological educa- 
tion he received at Edinburgh and at Marburg, and he has just completed twenty- 
five years of teaching as professor of systematic theology at Queen’s College, 
Kingston, Ontario. 

As an introduction and guide to systematic theology this volume will meet a 
need which has been widely and acutely felt in recent years. Ministers, students 
and teachers of theology, Christian educators, and laymen will find it both reliable 
and readable, neither superficial nor burdened with technical matters. As such 
it can serve the needs of many who are interested in theology but lack the time for 
detailed studies. It commends itself to such use by its order and clarity, and by 
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a style which is comprehensible and pleasant. The terminology of academic 
theologians is foregone, or confined to footnotes and appendices. It soon becomes 
evident that the author is more concerned to shape clear, honest, and meaningful 
statements of the great Christian convictions than to contend for nice points in 
theology. The traditional outline of material has been considerably simplified. 
Dr. Shaw devotes his introduction to a definition of the subject and to marking 
clearly the sources of Christian teaching as they lie in the Scriptures, creeds, and 
religious experience. Thereafter he makes five major divisions, dealing respectively 
with the doctrines of God, Man and Sin, Redemption, the Christian Life, and 
Life After Death. A brief epilogue speaks of the Christian understanding of the 
consummation of history. The index is fairly adequate. It is regrettable that Dr. 
Shaw has given no selected bibliography or suggested reading list. His guidance 
here would prove helpful to many of his readers. 

While this is an excellent introduction to systematic theology, the reader should 
be warned that it is more than the word introduction sometimes implies. We have 
here a rather substantial treatise, a solid survey, compactly comprehensive, and 
summarizing a wide range of Protestant thought, past and present. The volume 
approaches four hundred pages, and yet no words are wasted. This is the result 
of many years devoted to reading, sifting, and simplifying theological literature. 
But the novice in theology, once he has digested what is offered here, will cease 
to be a novice. The treatment is more thorough than the reader at first realizes, 
since the writer has a gift for stating complicated truths in uncomplicated ways. 

It is not part of the author’s expressed intention to do so, but he has written 
here an illuminating history of the whole course of Protestant thought. This is 
in a sense a biography of Protestant, and specifically of Reformed, theology, an 
account of the theological pilgrimage of the Reformed faith. The major in- 
fluences which have played upon this faith in the last four hundred years, affecting 
all modes of its expression, become a part of Dr. Shaw’s thinking about a 
“relevant and meaningful” statement of it today. Dr. Shaw stands in the 
tradition of Calvinism yet never speaks as though nothing had transpired since 
1564; he works from the statements of the Westminster divines but does not 
assume that human knowledge and the human situation have remained static 
since 1643. He recognizes and gives more or less serious consideration to new 
biblical studies, theological and philosophical developments, scientific discoveries 
and cultural shifts in the modern age. Hence he has been able to present the 
original, characteristic insights of Calvinism, to trace the way in which they 
fared through modern times, and in his own positions to describe their present 
status, showing where and how the main stream of doctrinal thinking among us 
has now, for better or for worse, arrived. 

It is unlikely that the reader will agree with all of Dr. Shaw’s positions. Though 
he stands clearly within the Reformed tradition he is not hesitant about offering 
criticisms of it. He departs sometimes from the Westminster standards, usually 
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at points where modern thinking has commonly done so. Examples are to be 
seen in his discussion of original sin and in his understanding of the theory of 
the Atonement. He has made some allowance for the contentions of Schleier- 
macher and the Ritschlian school as well as for those of Barth and of Brunner. 
He acknowledges his debt to various of the English-speaking theologians, par- 
ticularly to his own teacher in theology, Professor H. R. Mackintosh of Edinburgh. 
Perhaps his work will seem unexciting to partisans on the one hand or the 
other. Certainly it lacks the stimulation of the innovator and the fire of polemic. 

Sometimes theological writings are quite able to inform, yet fail to inspire. This 
volume promises to do both, and the reading of it should stir a man to stronger 
faith and clearer witness. Such theology is, in the minister, more likely to 
stimulate good preaching than to stifle it, and in any reader, it should promote 
an intelligent loyalty to the Christian faith. 


FRANK BELL LEwis 


AGREEMENTS AND DISAGREEMENTS 


Christian Theology: An Ecumenical Approach, by WALTER MARSHALL Horton. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1955. 304 pp. $3.75. 


Here is a book which promises to have a long and useful life. It is not the “last 
(theological) will and testament” of its author, nor is it a book which contains 
a multitude of fresh insights set down in vivid writing which are making their 
first appearance on the theological scene. Rather, it is precisely what its subtitle 
indicates, “an ecumenical approach” to theology, in which the reader is told 
in clear language what is going on in ecumenical thinking across the whole 
range of Christian doctrine. There is nothing quite like it available, and its 
appearance renders unnecessary any imitations or rivals, 

Dr. Horton’s procedure has been as follows. He has taken what he calls the 
“seven cardinal Christian doctrines,” the knowledge of God, the nature of God, 
God and the world, God and man, Christ the Savior, the church and the means 
of grace, and the Christian hope, and subjected each doctrine to three questions. 

1) In each case he starts with the question, What is the universal human 
problem which underlies this topic? What are the needs and questions in the 
human situation which the doctrine is trying to meet? The doctrine is thus placed 
in an existential rather than an academic context from the very beginning. 
(2) Next, the question is asked, What is the “ecumenical concensus” on the doc- 
trine, so far as one now exists in Christendom? Here an attempt is made faith- 
fully to sketch out a statement of the given doctrine which is true to the mind 
of the church at the present time. (3) Finally, the question is asked, What are 
the disagreements and conflicts which still exist within Christendom in connection 
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with this particular doctrine? Here various points of tension are stated on which 
there is clearly no ecumenical concensus, with some suggestions offered along the 
way for a resolution of the difficulties. 

It will be seen at once that this is a considerably ambitious undertaking, and it 
is fortunate that so fairminded and “centrally” located a theologian as Dr. Horton 
undertook the task. (In connection with the Madras Conference in 1938, where 
the bone of contention was the relationship of Christianity to other world religions, 
Dr. Horton wrote an essay for one volume in the Tambaram Series which was 
called “Between Hocking and Kraemer” and which indicated his ability to draw 
insight from diverse positions and create a constructive synthesis out of the 
controversy. ) 

The book witl clearly have its major use as a textbook in theological seminaries, 
but it could also be used in some of the better departments of religion in under- 
graduate schools, and will serve as a kind of compulsory “refresher course” for the 
pastor who needs to know what is going on in contemporary theology. For all 
such uses, the full bibliography, contained at the end of the book and in the 
footnotes running throughout the book, should provide ample room for moving 
beyond Horton’s report to the sources themselves on which the report is based. 

In his Preface, the author expresses the hope that critical comments will be 
made to the end that a second edition of the book can be produced which will 
be more worthy of the title. Such a request offers a field day for a reviewer, 
and if it can be done without overweighting this review in the critical rather than 
the appreciative direction, the following comments will be offered as one person’s 
suggestions toward making a very good book even more inclusive and repre- 
sentative than it now is. 

1. It would seem important in dealing with the “first question” in each 
chapter to give a little more attention to the way in which the Christian “answer” 
may make necessary a rather sweeping revision of the question. Sometimes it is 
only in the light of revelation, that the question can properly be asked for which 
the Christian faith provides an answer. At least, if Christianity exists chiefly as 
an answer to general questions asked by all men, then a good deal of the 
“ecumenical concensus” emanating from the Continent must be termed decidedly 
left wing. There is certainly a “correlation” between the questions men ask and 
the answers they receive, but if there is anything distinctive about Christian faith, 
we can assume that it forces us to reask our questions, once that Christian faith 
has made its impact upon us. 

2. It is perhaps particularly ungracious to ask the author of a big book to 
make it still bigger, but in the hope that another chapter can be added, this 
reviewer votes emphatically for a chapter on ethics. It may be that strictly 
speaking, ethics does not belong within the confines of “systematic theology,” 

and yet such a chapter could do a great deal in clarifying the implications of 
various theological opinions, and also in underlining more strenuously their 
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“existential” implications. And the section on “unresolved issues” should make 
some of the liveliest theological reading of the century. 

3. It is not always fully clear what the limits of the volume are, particularly 
when the third question in each chapter is being asked, that is, the treatment of 
present disagreements among Christians. For example, in the chapter on “Christ 
the Savior,” one of the two “unresolved issues” is the Unitarian issue. The 
author betrays a little hesitancy about this one, noting that Unitarians do not 
belong to the Ecumenical Movement, and it can indeed be questioned whether 
or not this is a real problem for an “ecumenical approach” to Christian theology. 
And if, as the author comments, an ecumenical theology should not “be deaf to 
issues arising just outside this official boundary” (p. 192), this surely opens the 
floodgates for a similar criterion to be applied in every other chapter to every 
other problem. In other words, consistency would seem to dictate that the issue 
be excised from the present chapter, or similar issues be admitted in great 
profusion in other chapters. 

4. While there is no handy term to take its place (as the author himself admits 
at least once), it can be questioned whether the term “neo-orthodoxy” is today 
filled with sufficient content to describe the position of more than any one given 
individual at a time. It has in the past been an all too convenient “catch-all” 
for labeling one’s theological opponents, or lumping together indiscriminately 
anyone who came from the Continent or had read a few books by people on the 
Continent and not denounced them in reviews. There has been such fruitful 
interplay in America at least between the “neo-orthodox” of a few years ago, and 
the “liberals” of a few years ago, that scarcely anyone has been left untouched by 
this exchange. Perhaps by the time a second edition of Dr. Horton’s book is 
prepared, a new word will have emerged. In the meantime, the old tag seems 
less and less satisfactory. 

5. Finally, a number of small matters may be mentioned. The statement on 
p. 120 about the concensus on creation out of nothing, as a belief that God 
brings the world’s “elementary materials into relatively independent existence, 
and combines them in orderly patterns,” seems less than fully clear. It may be 
questioned whether the inner differences on the faculty at Boston University, 
described on pp. 136-8, are of lasting ecumenical significance. The implication on 
p. 148 that Barth teaches that the image of God in man has been destroyed, needs 
to be corrected in the light of later volumes of his Dogmatics, where, if I under- 
stand correctly, he has done an almost complete about-face on the inatter, On p. 
164, consistency would suggest that Kierkegaard’s The Concept of Dread be re- 
ferred to by its English title. The statement on p. 167 that “Roman Catholics are 
not so committed to Biblical literalism” as are conservative Protestants, needs 
either to be expanded or qualified, since there are few more rigorous statements of 
a literalistic approach to Scripture than those found in most official Catholic 
pronouncements on the matter. Finally, Dr. Horton would do a good deal for 
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the greater appreciation of at least one reader, if, in his next edition, he would 
omit most of his exclamation points! 


RoBert McAFEE BROWN 


DIALOGUE WITH GOD 


The Self and the Dramas of History, by REtNHOLD Niesunr. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1955. 246 pp. $3.75. 


Tuts book, written through two years of “enforced leisure,” will surely rank 
high among Niebuhr’s works, perhaps next to The Nature and Destiny of Man. 
It moves within the general structures elaborated in the earlier work, yet it makes 
explicit the meaning of selfhood, as surpassing in freedom the rational structures 
that would confine the self, and at the same time traces the important bearing of 
the self upon the “dramas of history” and the meaning of community. 

The principal thesis is that premature “conceptual schemes,” to use James B. 
Conant’s expression, whether worked out from the side of nature or of grace, 
are strangely blind to important “facts” of experience. In consequence, the social 
“sciences,” for all their achievement, have proved inept in dealing with the 
human problem. The biblical insight into the nature of man thus has special 
relevance for our day. 

Both rationalist and empiricist schemes of thought have blinded men to 
verifiable facts that they should have seen. These conceptual schemes have been 
exceedingly useful within limits and it was probably inevitable that men should 
be blinded by them. Whitehead has pointed out some of the devastating effects 
of applying the Newtonian scheme to human concerns. The Greek philosophers 
(but not the dramatists!) conceived the self as reason or mind and thus tended 
to read human history within the rational structures of nature. (It would be 
more precise to say that they regarded reason as the rightful guide of the self’s 
actions.) In fact, however, the self is above reason and uses its rational structures 
for its own purposes. This is a kind of Christian pragmatism. The Hebrews, on 
the other hand, were unable to trace unmistakable rational patterns in the 
events of history. 

But the historian can neither explain nor predict just because the self in its 
freedom does not follow the “laws of nature.” In contrast to the confident 
assurance of nineteenth century “social scientists” their more enlightened succes- 
sors today are more modest in their claims, much more aware of the com- 
plexities of the human self. 

The dimensions of the self and its freedom are made clear in the dialogues of 
the self with itself, with other humans and with God. In its conversation with 

itself one aspect of the self judges another. Sometimes the talk is between the 
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self that is engaged in immediate duties and practical necessities and the observer 
self who approves or criticizes. Or the self that is will, acting in pursuit of some 
purpose, is judged by the self that owns obligation (conscience). But it is the 
same self that speaks in each party in the dialogue. 

In the dialogue with other selves we are confronted with the inevitable mystery 
of the other and with the fact that the other person is obscured if we seek to 
reduce him to his utility. The fact of the uniqueness of each self makes every 
human relation follow a unique pattern. These interpersonal dialogues reveal 
both the freedom of the self and the sinful self-assertion that mars all human 
relations. 

But it is in the dialogue with God that man “comes to himself.” It is the 
freedom of man that permits and requires him to find a meaning for his life 
beyond his systems of rational intelligibility, whether they be drawn on idealistic 
or naturalistic lines. There seem to be four different ways of finding meaning. 
One can go the idolatrous way of existentialism, especially that of Heidegger and 
Sartre, and assert the meaning of one’s life as self-created. 

A second way is through idolatrous devotion to the collective self. It is a 
strange irony that centuries after monotheism had, in principle, displaced 
primitive idolatries the human race should be putting so much confidence in its 
communities of nation, class or race. As Niebuhr has shown in earlier works, 
it is impossible to expect as high a level of unselfishness from a community as 
one can see in the members who constitute it. And while the community lives 
longer than the individual it is also much more bound to natural necessities and 
much less capable of self-transcendence than is the individual. Hence idolatrous 
devotion to human communities can only debase the self. 

A third way is the path followed by the Orient, and by some recent sophisticated 
westerns, in seeking identity between the self and the Absolute. But this way 
denies meaning both to the self and to to the dramas of history. 

The fourth is the biblical way of dialogue with God. Here the severe judgment 
of God reveals man as sinner, whose sin is pride and lust for power. Here also the 
mercy of God is revealed and with it “indeterminate possibilities of self- 
realization.” 

When these dialogues are translated into action they constitute the “dramas 
of history.” In reading these dramas men have persistently sought to reduce 
them to rational order and have been disappointed. In more recent times, they 
have succeeded in both understanding nature and misunderstanding man. One 
of the verifications of biblical faith is that one who is informed by it both learns 
modesty in the claims he makes for his rational schemes and is not surprised by 
the startling turn often taken by historical events. This faith is also verified in 
the experience of new life that flows from the dialogue with God. It is also 
verified by the fact that alternate attempts to find meaning “lead to observable 
miscalculations in regard to the nature of man and of history” (p. 98). 
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Niebuhr permits himself some guarded optimism about the American scene. 
From our biblical heritage we have learned to mistrust concentration of power. 
Thus the inevitable pretensions of power are held in balance so that we can 
achieve a measure of justice. Further, the release of energies in our market 
economy, creating through competition a vast system of mutual interest, along 
with the attempts to curb concentration of economic power and the setting up of 
minimal standards of security, have combined to give us a reasonably stable 
society. When every one is gaining in wealth questions of justice do not awaken 
violent resentment. 

The book is marred by a few errors. The practical imperative of Kant is 
misquoted (p. 220) as saying that we ought always to treat human personality 
as an end and “never” as means. Niebuhr naturally finds this a compound of 
truth and error, characteristic of the enlightenment, since in a complex society we 
must make use of each other. But Kant was well aware of this fact and did not 
say “never as means,” but “not merely as means.” On page 4 Plato’s “recollec- 
tion” is equated with the recall of conceptual forms learned before birth. Plato 
does not use this concept after the “Meno,” which leads some scholars to believe 
that “recollection” was a Socratic doctrine. In the later dialogues “recollection” 
is used as equivalent to memory. 

J. Harry Cotton 


BRILLIANT POLEMIC 


Hardness of Heart: A Contemporary Interpretation of the Doctrine of Sin, by 
E. La B. CHERBoNNIER. The Christian Faith Series. Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., Garden City, New York, 1955. 188 pp. $2.95. 


THE argument of this book is careful and complete, at times subtle, yet always 
brilliant and sophisticated. In Chapter One both the humanistic philosopher 
(who denies freedom in the name of scientific determinism) and the “orthodox” 
theologian (who denies freedom by defining sin as an innate defect of human 
character) are taken to task for their failure to understand the freedom which 
makes for both the misery and the grandeur of man. Without the presupposition 
of freedom a doctrine of sin is meaningless. 

In Part One of the book (Chapters Two through Five) man is examined as 
a creature who by virtue of his power of choice is capable of sin. The positivist’s 
attempt to avoid value-judgments (and, consequently, choice) is shown to cloak 
its own value judgment; the determinist’s attempt to deny genuine option is 
shown to represent an exercise of the option to accept only casual explanation 
for natural and human phenomena; the fact that man inevitably worships some 
“god” only proves that he is constantly picking loyalties, never escaping them. 
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Consequently, the important question is not whether a man has a god or not, 
but which god he has; and by the same token, not whether or not a man 
accepts a doctrine of sin, but which doctrine of sin he espouses. Men with false 
gods and inadequate doctrines of sin find themselves marked by a hardness of 
heart that estranges them from the community of their fellow men. In the effort 
to escape entanglements they become all the more entangled in the effort to 
escape the self and its freedom. Christian agape, despite the objections of the 
worldly wise that it is not practiced, and will not work in a rough world, and 
cannot be obtained by moral resolution, is the only clue to human hope. The 
Christian knows it is not practiced—which proves his point about the persistent 
universality of sin; he knows the difficulties it faces in the world—did not its only 
full example end on a cross?—and he affirms the necessity of outside help if 
men are to be saved from the situation in which they find themselves unable to 
attain by resolve the very thing they most desperately long to have. 


Part Two (Chapters Six through Nine) examines the prevalent misconceptions 
of sin which are to be found in various theological traditions and in much con- 
temporary thinking. The first of these regards sin as breaking the rules while the 
second regards it as due to some constituent defect in human nature itself. The 
first view is inadequate because it does not place sufficient emphasis upon the 
motive which accompanies the good act; it also tends to suggest that man can 
prove himself worthy of salvation by the kind of moral acts he performs. The 
individual who becomes exclusively preoccupied with moral works will exhibit 
an especially severe form of the hard heart. 


The contrasting error regards sin as due to the faulty nature of human 
existence itself. In the Platonic form (whether ancient or modern) this consists 
of contempt for the sensible world and the plea that man seek the world of 
pure form or timeless truth. In this view the body comes to be regarded as 
undesirable, even evil. Because Christian thinkers have too often succumbed to 
it Christianity has frequently been ascetic, prudish, and even contemptuous of 
existence itself. Cherbonnier quotes a battery of contemporary philosophical and 
literary writers to show that the “cult of tragedy” so popular in some circles 
today is a revival of Platonism rather than an instance of biblical thought. The 
Bible regards time and matter as good and the redeemed use of all human drives 


and desires as preferable to any attempt to stifle their expression in order to 
prevent their misuse. 


Augustine and the Reformers, seeking to avoid moralism, fell into the Platonic 
mistake. Pelagius did the reverse. Indeed, we find that both Augustine and 
Pelagius finally arrive at each other’s outlooks, since they both regard righteous- 
ness in terms of moral goodness and differ only as to whether or not man can 
achieve it. The Reformers appear to share the worse features of both. Thus, we 
infer, to date at least, the biblical view has never been adequately expounded in 
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Christian thought, since the Roman Catholic attempt to avoid both errors has 
also been equivocal. 


Part Three begins with two chapters (Ten and Eleven) which show how the 
biblical view of sin as idolatry accomplishes the legitimate intentions of both 
Augustine and Pelagius without falling into the errors of either. The biblical view 
agrees with Augustine in seeing sin as universal (but avoids the false conclusion 
that it must therefore be innate). It agrees with Augustine in regarding sin as 
objectively operative and self-perpetuating in both personal and social relation- 
ships; in providing a meaningful sense in which to speak of the bondage of the 
will; and in showing that man cannot save himself since he cannot abandon a 
false allegiance except in favor of a true one. The biblical view also helps to 
preserve the values for which Pelagius fought. It insists, as did Pelagius, upon a 
conception of responsibility which is conceived in corporate rather than individual 
terms (“forgive us our trespasses”). It gives a rationale for good works which 
is more than a gratuitous afterthought. Good works become the work of love 
which tend, by their performance, to soften the heart. 


Chapters Twelve, Thirteen, and Fourteen deal with various contemporary 
forms of idolatry. Reason for its own sake is shown to end in unreasonableness. 
It has done so in the Greece of Pericles, the France of the Revolution, the 
Germany of modern times, and the materialism of Russian communism, The 
prevalent American academic form of reason-worship, which is the creed of 
scientism, is carefully scrutinized and exposed as an idol. Worthy of note is the 
author’s affirmation of the legitimacy of a dedicated reason in the service of the 
Christian faith. Idealism, tolerance, humanism, communism, and (yes!) de- 
mocracy are all shown to end in destructiveness if made into ends in themselves, 
undevoted to the true and living God. Likewise, sex, money, despair, and con- 
tempt for worldly things are shown to end in falsehood whenever sought as 
ends in themselves. 


The Fourteenth, and concluding, Chapter pleads for “hearts of flesh,” taking 
its theme from Ezekiel 36:26. The author, pointing out that many modern 
psychiatrists furnish the clinical data to clinch the argument which he has made, 
suggests that these same men shy from the Christian faith because they see 
guilt feelings as the root of many maladjustments. Since they find guilt feelings 
as the frequent product of moralistic preaching they conclude that religion is 
wholly bad and the conception of sin largely destructive. They would rather 
deny freedom than admit the reality of guilt. But the Christian, rather than 
denying either freedom or guilt sees the true God as the forgiver of guilt and 
thus the only One who sets men free. 

This reviewer would raise three questions about the book as a whole. In the 
first place the argument seems concerned more to settle issues within the 
theological world than to introduce the average layman (except the highly 
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sophisticated one) to theological thought in general. These two tasks are not 
completely separate, but the book might have been more fitting as a title in 
its own right than as part of a series for laymen. In the second place there 
seems a bit of a tendency to amass evidence in support of the argument without 
admitting the considerations which might qualify it. For example, on p. 37 Paul 
is left out of the list of those accepting the doctrine of predestination, which 
the author argues is unbiblical. And thirdly, the polemical tone of the work 
might itself be accused of a certain hardness of mind, if not of heart. In dealing 
with many men quotations are used only to criticize and expose attitudes which 
this author scorns. Is it too much to ask that those with whom we disagree may 
also be given credit, when it is due, for insights and emphases which may well 
mitigate the errors into which they fall? 


Epwarp LERoy Lons, Jr. 
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Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to 
the Old Testament, edited by JAMES 
B. PrircHarp. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 2nd edition, 1955. 


351 pp. $17.50. 


THE first edition of this most important 
work (1950) was given enthusiastic 
commendation in these columns several 
years ago (April 1951). Readers of 
INTERPRETATION are now advised that 
a second edition, with numerous correc- 
tions and additions has appeared at the 
price of $17.50 (which, considering 
current costs and the size of the book, 
is not high). All who desire the only 
up-to-date and reliable collection of 
translated texts bearing on the Bible in 
the English language, are urged to get 
the new edition. Readers who already 
have the old edition and who would 
like to have the additional material that 
the new edition offers, may get it in a 
paper-bound fascicle of ca. 16 pages for 
the price of $1.00. These additions, it 
may be said, are well worth having. 
They include a selection of Canaanite 
and Aramaic texts translated by Franz 
Rosenthal; South Arabian texts by A. 
Jamme; and further Akkadian texts by 
E. A. Speiser. An excellent book has 
been made even better! 


JoHN BricHTt 





The Linguistic and Literary Form of 
the Book of Ruth, by Jacos M. 
Myers. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1955. 


69 pp. 


To that ever-increasing number of 
scholars who see reflected in the present 
biblical book of Ruth an ancient story 
in poetic form must be added the 
name of Jacob M. Myers. The author 
garners evidence in general from the 
picturesqueness, the conciseness and the 
completeness of this remarkable part 
of Scripture. He frankly admits that 
Ruth, as it now exists, was composed 
some time between the fifth and second 
centuries but it is the poetic substratum 
which this scholar considers to be quite 
old. In point of fact, there are few 
late words in Ruth and the regular 
idioms of the book have much in com- 
mon with classical Hebrew literature. 
On the basis of this and other data, 
Myers concludes that it is not only 
possible but highly probable that the 
present book is simply a reduction to 
writing of an oft repeated oral tradi- 
tional story. Moreover, that oral tra- 
dition was indeed poetic as several 
scholars have long since pointed out. 
Finally, to demonstrate his hypo- 
thesis, the author reconstructs the en- 
tire text of the book in Hebrew and 
English translation. We agree with the 
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general hypothesis but have serious 
doubt that the poetic substratum has 
been accurately recaptured in this ef- 
fort. The monograph is of greatest value 
in its marshalling of general evidence 
for an almost contemporary (age of 
Judges) time for the origin of the saga. 


Car G. Howie 





The Good News: The New Testament, 
with over 500 illustrations and maps. 
Catalogue No. 253 IL, The Amer- 
ican Bible Society, New York, 1955. 
256 pp. $2.00. 


THE value of this particular edition of 
the New Testament is found in the 
superb photographs, which bring before 
us scenes, sites, archaeological remains 
—as recent as the Dead Sea scrolls, 
whatever is now available to help us 
to picture the many New Testament 
references. No similar collection of 
photographs is available. It adds new 
interest and new understanding to the 
reading of the familiar text, part of 
which is taken from the King James 
Version and part from the Revised 
Standard Version. 





A New Testament Commentary for 
English Readers. Volume Two: The 
Acts of the Apostles; St. Paul’s Let- 
ters to the Churches, by RONALD C. 
Knox. New York: Sheed and Ward, 


1954. ix pp. + 322. $3.75. 


MoNSIGNOR Knox has translated both 
Old and New Testaments into modern 
English, and is now writing a commen- 


tary on the New Testament, in three 
volumes. It is meant to be read with 
his New Testament translation, and 
seems aimed at the general reader, es- 
pecially of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The introductions to the individual New 
Testament writings are brief, never 
more than two pages in the present 
volume. No attempt is made to discuss 
systematically all the problems of in- 
terpretation which the text presents. 
Knox seeks rather to throw light on 
those words and passages which are 
obscure and ambiguous. 

In the course of the discussion, how- 
ever, the reader will find the answer 
Knox gives to most of the significant 
questions that arise. He is quite free 
in suggesting new views and in con- 
sidering variant readings in the manu- 
scripts. For example, he thinks the text 
in Acts, Chap 1, is corrupt in the pas- 
sage about the death of Judas; so he 
follows Matthew on this point. In 
Galatians 2:3 he accepts the rather 
poorly attested reading according to 
which Paul yielded and had Titus cir- 
cumcised. In all his discussion he takes 
account of the Vulgate, but he does not 
always follow its reading or interpreta- 
tion. 

It may be of interest to give samples 
of interpretation. Acts is dated a.p. 62 
or 63, while Paul was still in prison. 
Peter probably suggested to Paul that 
he write to Rome, but did not want 
Paul to let the Romans know this. 
Knox cannot believe that Paul really 
meant the praise given the Corinthians 
in I Cor. 1:4-9; Paul must have been 
quoting (ironically?) an enthusiastic 
letter the Corinthians had written him 
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describing their life. Second Corinthians 
has no doctrinal section (I would say 
Chapters 3-5 especially are rich in doc- 
trine) ; the letter is a unity; Knox does 
not believe that Paul had paid a visit 
to Corinth between the writing of our 
First Corinthians and our Second Corin- 
thians. Paul’s thorn in the flesh was 
not a physical ailment but rather perse- 
cution which he had to endure (?). 
Galatians was the earliest of Paul’s ex- 
tant letters, written before the confer- 
ence of Acts 15; the conference of 
Galatians 2: 1-10 occurred A.D. 44. Acts 
12-17 means that Peter went to An- 
tioch; that is how Paul happened to 
find him there. The Epaphroditus of 
Philippians is identical with the Epa- 
phras of Colossians; he stopped at 
Philippi on his way to Rome, and the 
Philippians sent Paul a gift through 
him (?). The word “bishops” in Philip- 
pians 1:1 refers to “presbyters”; that 
was what the word meant then. 

This is not a great commentary. But 
it has vigor and it wrestles with the 
problems of interpretation in an honest 
way. It is a noteworthy example of 
recent Roman Catholic interest in Bible 
study. 

Fioyp V. Fitson 





The Book of Acts in History, by HENRY 
J. Cappury. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1955. 170 pp. $2.75. 


Tue lectures which compose this vol- 
ume are in effect a postscript or epi- 
legomenon to the two-volumed com- 
mentary which Dr. Cadbury, recently 
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retired as professor of New Testament 
at Harvard, wrote on the Book of Acts 
in conjunction with Dr. Kirsopp-Lake 
in 1933. Five chapters deal with the 
cultural environment of Acts with those 
aspects of the environment which help 
to establish “not so much the accuracy 
of the book as the realism of the scenes 
and customs and mentality which it 
reflects.” The final chapter attempts to 
reconstruct the early history of the book 
after it was written, as his earlier The 
Making of Luke-Acts tried to recon- 
struct the prior historical process of 
composition. The book’s interest is pri- 
marily for the specialist. 





The Epistles of Paul to the Philippians 
and Philemon, by Jac. J. MULLER. 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, 1955. 200 


pp. $3.50. 


In the professor of New Testament at 
the Theological Seminary in Stellen- 
bosch, South Africa, conservative bib- 
lical scholarship has a discerning and 
fluent champion. This volume, the sixth 
in the New International Commentary 
on the New Testament, is a concise 
and on the whole, reliable guide to the 
study of Paul’s letters to Philippi and 
Philemon. 


The author has succeeded in avoid- 
ing pedantry. The reader who has an 
aversion to fine print will welcome the 
attractive format of this volume. Dis- 
cussions of Greek meanings and other 
intricacies of the Pauline style are rele- 
gated to footnotes, with the result that 
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AUGUSTINE wrote of his Enchiridion: 


“NOT JUST BAGGAGE FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF" 


THESE NEW BOOKS WON'T BE EITHER 


THE BURDEN OF THE LORD By lan Macpherson 


This book deals with the nature of preaching, the ideal nature of the man who 


preaches, technical aspects of sermon preparation and delivery, and the encounter 
between the minister and the congregation. 


$2.75 


HOW TO PREACH TO PEOPLE'S NEEDS by Edgar N. Jackson 


To be a healing influence, a sermon must face the realities of life honestly and 
proceed creatively toward goals that are reasonable and challenging to the best of 
life. Mr. Jackson shows how sermons may deal effectively with real problems. 


$2.75 


BENEFITS OF HIS PASSION by C. H. Dodd 


Within human history Jesus Christ established a point of complete submission to 
God, even to “the death upon the cross.” How, through our submission to the will 
of God, we obtain the benefits of Christ’s death comes to clear expression in this 
volume by a well-known British scholar. 


$1 


Volume 5—THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 


Volume 5 contains the introductory articles, complete texts, and commentaries 
on Ecclesiastes, The Song of Songs, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. The brilliant expositions 


and exegeses of these important books clearly show their values for teaching and 
preaching today. 


$8.75 


A complete catalog of books on religion for colleges and seminaries—textbooks, 
collateral readings, reference volumes—may be secured by writing: 


College Department, ABINGDON PRESS, Nashville 2, Tennessee 


at all bookstores ABINGDON PRESS 
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the text itself follows the main ideas 
of the Pauline discourses without seri- 
ous interruption. 


As one would expect, the author ac- 
cepts the unity of the letter, its origin 
at Rome rather than at Caesarea or 
Ephesus, and its authentic Pauline au- 
thorship. Despite the fact that Miiller 
does not “protect” the reader from op- 
posing points of view, but gives at least 
a taste of arguments advanced contrary 
to his own view, the reader gets the 
feeling that Miiller has accepted some 
of his own views rather easily. 


The introductions are remarkable for 
their brevity — Philippians gets fifteen 
pages of introduction, and Philemon 
nine—and the reader will undoubtedly 
want to consult other reliable commen- 
turies in order to get a full appreciation 
and understanding of the critical prob- 
lems involved. 


The author succeeds quite well in 
leading the reader to a real appreciation 
of these two writings of Paul. By all 
odds the most helpful sections of this 
commentary are those which deal with 
the Christological passage 2:5-11 (pp. 
77-89), and the section 3:7-11, in 
which Paul describes his fervent long- 
ing to “gain Christ” (pp. 112-19). 
Miiller’s doctrinal dissertation in 1931 
entitled The Kenotic Theory in Post 
Reformation Theology, makes him an 
unusually well qualified commentator 
cn the Christologicai section. 


This volume will be helpful to pas- 
tors, but its greatest helpfulness will be 
rendered to lay readers. 


SAMUEL W. NEWELL 
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Interpreting Paul’s Gospel, by Arcut- 
BALD M. Hunter. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1954. 144 pp. 
$2.50. 


Any publication that comes from the 
pen of A. M. Hunter demands the at- 
tention of all who are interested in cur- 
rent biblical and theological thought. 
This present volume contains in large 
part the content of the James Sprunt 
lectures which Professor Hunter de- 
livered to Union Theological Seminary 
in Richmond in the Spring of 1954 
and is a brilliant inquiry into the heart 
of the Pauline message and its applica- 
tion to today. The first part of the book, 
a condensation of the first two lectures 
in the Sprunt lecture series, is a thought 
provoking inquiry into “the Gospel ac- 
cording to Paul.” Employing the word 
“salvation” as the key which unlocks 
Paul’s theology (which word Professor 
Hunter emphasizes he “borrows” from 
Anderson Scott, who used it so success- 
fully in his Christianity According to 
Saint Paul), he discusses in successive 
chapters Paul’s concept of salvation as a 
past event, as a present experience and 
as a future hope. Then having outlined 
the Pauline doctrine of salvation, he 
brings the section to a close with a brief 
but penetrating discussion of the Savior 
as the mediator of that salvation. 
The reader who is accustomed to 
Hunter’s fine style will, I think, have 
reason for disappointment in these early 
chapters. But he will have no complaint 
with its content. It is a not unconven- 
tional delineation of that which is un- 
questionably central in the rich Pauline 


gospel. 
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The second section becomes aflame 
as the amazing relevancy of this theol- 
ogy, in recent years so easily relegated 
to the past, is presented in a manner 
that is truly intriguing and which can- 
not but cause the Christian reader to 
thrill at the realization that the well- 
worm cliche “What was good enough 
for Saint Paul is good enough for me” 
can now have an authority and re- 
spectability that past decades of human- 
ism and unbridled liberal biblical criti- 
cism had looked at scornfully. 

To this reviewer Mr. Hunter is at his 
best when in Chapter IV of the second 
section he discusses the centrality of 
the Holy Spirit in the Gospel according 
to Saint Paul and effectively points out 
that it is the modern church’s failure to 
recognize this point that accounts for 
its stumbling, and indeed its stagnation, 
in some quarters. The concluding chap- 
ter, “The Hope of Glory,” will be fa- 
miliar to many readers of INTERPRETA- 
TION since it appeared independently in 
these pages in the issue of April 1954 
(Vol. VIII, No. 2). Many a layman, 
and doubtless some ministers, too, will 
find this section helpful in answering 
Lis questions as to what predestination 
is and what it isn’t. 

This is a splendid little book, and this 
reviewer will be referring to it many 


times. 
BERNARD Boyp 





Revelation Twenty, An Exposition, by 
J. Marcetuus Kix. The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Co., Phila- 


delphia, 1955. 92 pp. $2.00. 


Tue author does not want to be identi- 
fied with any one school of interpreta- 


tion, but his general position may be 
seen from the following facts. He holds 
that the “first resurrection” is that of 
the soul from spiritual death (John 5: 
25), and the second is the resurrection 
of the body. The binding of Satan is 
interpreted in the light of Matt. 12:28, 
and is not complete as to individuals. 
The “chain” is the gospel. The “thou- 
sand years” is the time from the first 
coming to the second. “The rest of the 
dead” really never lived spiritually. The 
“beloved city” is the church on earth, 
(as is, he holds, the New Jerusalem of 
Rev. 21-22). The judgment of the 
Great White Throne is the final judg- 
ment of all men. His argument is in- 
teresting, but will not be conclusive for 
those who hold a different point of 
view. 


J. E. Bear 





Religion and the Moral Life, by A. 
CAMPBELL GARNETT. The Ronald 
Press, New York, 1955. 218 pp. 
$3.50. 


Dr. GARNETT is well-known among 
American philosophers as a liberal theist 
and as the author of The Moral Nature 
of Man and other significant books. He 
is professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His thesis in this 
book is that religious faith and moral 
insight not only cannot be separated 
but complement and enrich each other. 
The author thus challenges the dom- 
inant philosophical trend of the last 
century. His reasoning is clear and on 
the whole compelling. If religion is 
man’s supreme devotion to that which 
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is of ultimate worth and concern, so 
is morality at its best. The prophetic 
conscience of religion and the critical 
conscience of man’s moral life are one 


in spirit and teaching. For they both 
call us to impartial concern for the 
highest welfare of all, which is the 
essence of “productive love,” or, in New 
Testament terms, agape. 

It has been the contention of hu- 
manists like John Dewey that concern 
with the supernatural or transcendent 
weakens man’s devotion to the common 
good. This is false, according to Dr. 
Garnett, for God is precisely that ever- 
lasting spirit within the universe which 
is both the creative source and the in- 
most reality of every noble act and good 
impulse. It is in this sense that we live 
and move and have our being in him, 
yet in such a way as to be free. Human- 
ism, on the other hand, substitutes the 
creature for the Creator as an object of 
worship and leaves man without either 
ultimate standard of right or desperately 
needed moral resources. Professor Gar- 
nett’s own position he calls panentheism 
and cites its affinity with the views of 
Charles Hartshorne and A. N. White- 
head. 

Unfortunately, the author’s bias 
against traditional authoritarianism 
leads him to what seem to this reviewer 
excessive concessions to naturalism. Re- 
ligion, he urges, must be freed from its 
accretions of magic and of authoritarian 
absolutism. God is the Father of man- 
kind, as Jesus revealed, but not Om- 
nipotent Ruler or Stern Judge. “The 
doctrines of Creation and Omnipo- 
tence,” Dr. Garnett declares, “are ac- 
cretions to theology, motivated by a 
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natural rational curiosity, working with 
the common sense concept of creation” 
and rejected by modern philosophy. 
This implied rejection of the cosmolog- 
ical and teleological arguments might 
not be so serious were it not that the 
author’s own theistic metaphysics is left 
greatly weakened. Is the God within 
us not also the God of the starry 
nebulae, of the upsurgence of life, and 
of the ever-renewed beauties of the law- 
abiding universe around us? 

The author’s position on revelation 
is also equivocal. He does indeed ac- 
cept a special revelation through pro- 
phetic events culminating in the life 
and death of Jesus Christ. But present 
day neo-orthodox theology, represented 
by even so moderate a representative as 
Emil Brunner, seems to him to put too 
low an estimate on general revelation 
and to result in an otherworldly pessim- 
ism. It seems to us that, even if this be 
true in part, Dr. Garnett has also under- 
estimated general revelation by mini- 
mizing that aspect of the wonder and 
mystery and sublimity of existence 
which finds its confirmatory expression 
throughout the Bible. Despite these 
serious difficulties, the author’s chal- 
lenge to Christian theology is an honest, 
able, and friendly one. He writes as a 


sincere believer. D. Maurice ALLAN 





Christian Ethics: Sources of the Living 
Tradition, edited with introductions 
by Watpo Beacu and H. RicHarp 
NresuHrR. The Ronald Press Co., 
New York, 1955. 496 pp. $5.00. 


Tue college teacher of ethics is con- 
fronted with two shelves of books today 
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CALVIN’S 


judgment, and consummation in Christ. 
LAST Available now in the limited American 
edition. 


THINGS 


by H. J. J. T. Quistorp 
$3.00 Harold Knight, Translator 


CHURCH 


AND 


CAMPUS 





In this new book of meditations by 
B. Lewis, the footprints of Jesus are so 
vividly traced that readers find them- 
selves walking their own daily ways with 
a new sense of His companionship and 
an added awareness of His relevance to 


modern living. 
$1.50 


Filling a gap in our critical knowledge 
of Calvin, Quistorp has collated from 

the Genevan’s teachings scattered pas- 
DOCTRI N F sages on almost every phase of eschatol- 
ogy. Ministers and serious laymen will 


find illuminating material giving Cal- 
of the : 


vin’s conception of hope, immortality, 





$1.00 
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Presbyterians will thrill to this 
strongly sketched story of the 
Church and higher education from 
Calvin’s foundation stone, through 
pioneer days in America, to the 
present and future of our colleges 
and seminaries. Edited by DeWitt 
C. Reddick, the nine chapters 
cover all phases of Christianity on 
the campus, 
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by B. Lewis 








at your bookseller 
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and a corresponding dilemma in plan- 
ning his course. The traditional pattern 
is to follow the rational tradition from 
Socrates to the logical positivists, or to 
take one of the modern formulations of 
this tradition. Then there is a growing 
shelf of books labeled “Christian Eth- 
ics.” The neo-orthodox movement has 
stimulated this literature greatly and 
contributed a good deal of hostility to- 
ward the rational tradition. Sometimes 
this dilemma is solved in the two-horned 
pattern by teaching the rational tradi- 
tion in the philosophy department and 
Christian ethics in the religion depart- 
ment. 

Textbooks in the rationalist tradition 
have a tendency to be dull and remote 
from the existential problems of students 
just because they ignore, mostly, the 
nature of sin and redemption. My ex- 
perience in the classroom is that stu- 
dents get interested and even excited 
over the problems raised by the writers 
on Christian ethics, yet most of this 
literature is too full of formidable tech- 
nicalities for undergraduates. There is 
need for better introductory material in 
this field, and this book is a valuable 
contribution in that respect. 

_ There is need also for a synthesis of 
these two traditions, but Beach and 
Niebuhr have simply added one more 
book to the separate shelf. The few 
references to the philosophers make one 
wonder whether the students might 
better begin with a course in the ra- 
tionalist tradition. 

The work opens with a brief but 
competent survey of biblical ethics and 
closes with a sketch of the contemporary 
scene in the field. Between these it pre- 
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sents a selection of historical writings 
from the church fathers to Walter 
Rauschenbusch. These include St. 
Augustine, St. Benedict and St. Francis 
for monasticism, Bernard and Meister 
Eckhart for mysticism, St. Thomas, 
Luther, Calvin, Baxter and Barclay for 
Puritanism and Quakerism, Joseph But- 
ler, John Wesley, Jonathan Edwards, 
and Kierkegaard. Although alternative 
suggestions would be easy, these are 
well chosen to represent the major 
strands in Christian thought. Each 
chapter is prefaced with excellent intro- 
cuctory material, sketching the life and 
historical situation of each author. 
Technicalities are smoothed out for the 
beginning student, with the possible ex- 
ception of the material on Kierkegaard, 
whose complicated work is a puzzle to 
these authors and will be to the stu- 
cents. 


The teacher will also be confronted 
with the question as to whether this 
sort of survey, which has become very 
popular in recent text publications, is 
better for the student than a systematic 
exposition of a point of view. This book 
coes not develop a thesis or expound 
any school of thought. For the typical 
college class which will never pursue the 
subject beyond a single course I ques- 
tion the value of the survey. They 
should be given a systematic point of 
view which will stand the criticism of 
our time. For the scholar, the minister, 
or the teacher in the humanities, who 
needs to have a clear insight into the 
whole sweep of the Christian tradition 
this is a valuable source book. 


ALBION Roy KING 
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The Early Church and the Coming 
Great Church, by Joun Knox. The 
Abingdon Press, New York and Nash- 


ville, 1955. 160 pp. $2.50. 


PROFESSOR KNox writes “not as an 
expert in what has come to be called 
‘ecumenics,’ but simply as a Protestant 
Christian who has made some study 
[an understatement, as will be readily 
recognized] of the early church and is 
deeply concerned for the great church 
that is to come.” 


He agrees that the New Testament 
is normative for ecumenical Christian- 
ity—for the great church that is to be. 
But what is it in the New Testament 
that is normative? Dr. Knox argues in 
line with previous writings that it is an 
event, a memory, a faith, an order. But 
the order that is revealed in the New 
Testament is inchoate, neither congre- 
gational, presbyterian, nor episcopal. 
Yet order there must be for any struc- 
ture. Dr. Knox holds, therefore, that 
we must take into account the order 
that began to emerge in the 2nd cen- 
tury. This order, he holds, was not a 
decline from New Testament times. It 
was an attempt to manifest the unity 
that existed in spite of differences. 
“Speaking as one born and reared in a 
denomination where episcopacy in this 
sense is not known or acknowledged,” 
says Dr. Knox, “I must say that when 
I am thinking seriously and with some 
attempt at realism, I simply cannot 
conceive of the union of Christendom 
except on the ground of a polity which, 
while not failing to embody the inval- 
uable contributions of groups with a 
presbyterial or congregational tradition, 
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yet involves the full acceptance of the 
historic episcopate. I am not speaking 
cf any particular interpretation of its 
meaning—here great latitude must be 
permitted—but of the historic episco- 
pate itself.” 

If the coming great church is to have 
unity of order, there can be little doubt 
but that Professor Knox is right. 


ERNEST T. THOMPSON 





Biblical Religion and the Search for 
Ultimate Reality, by Paut TiLuicu. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1955. 85 pp. $2.25. 


Tuis little book is written in simple 
words but it communicates weighty and 
worthwhile thoughts. It reads easily but 
deserves many readings. Tillich’s funda- 
mental argument is that the quest of 
religious faith is commensurate with 
the philosopher’s ontological quest. It 
is neither necessary nor possible to sep- 
arate philosophical and biblical lan- 
guage. In its own peculiar way, biblical 
language expresses ontological problems 
which are hidden in the womb of re- 
ligious faith. It is necessary, then, that 
theologians be philosophers, for there 
is an ultimate unity of biblical religion 
and ontology. 

In the course of his argument, Tillich 
criticizes the Continental theologians 
who try to drive a wedge between reve- 
lation and religion. He indicates that 
this procedure results in a denial of the 
manifestation of the divine in history 
and a denial of the Incarnation. Fur- 
thermore, their flight from philosophy is 
base ingratitude for the enrichment by 
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philosophy of the very language they 
use, 

The existential issues with which the 
man of faith or the theologian tries to 
cope are precisely those involved in the 
question of being. At first glance it 
seems that certain emphases in biblical 
religion set it off definitively from the 
ontological quest: for example, per- 
sonalism, unconditional commitment to 
God, the necessity and urgency of ulti- 
mate moral decisions. Tillich astutely 
argues that a proper understanding of 
the biblical categories of faith, grace, 
love, creation, Christ, and person show 
that the oppositions between the quests 
of faith and of philosophy are not neces- 
sary. More than that, “there is no sav- 
ing ontology, but the ontological ques- 
tion is implied in the question of salva- 
tion. To ask the ontological question is 
a necessary task.” The search of on- 
tology is for being-itself, for the power 
cf being in everything that is. The 
ontological question is the root question 
of philosophy. It is also a root question 
cf theology. Theologians must be phi- 
losophers. 

WALTER E. STUERMANN 





Doing the Truth, by James A. PIKE. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., Gar- 
den City, New York, 1955. 192 pp. 
$2.95. 


Tuts book, its author tells us, is “frankly 
an exercise in communication,” which 
means that it is intended for the general 
reader with a genuinely Christian in- 
terest. As such, it fulfills its aim re- 
markably well. I should say that it is 
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more meaty than William Spurrier’s 
Power for Action, though not as pene- 
trating as Sydney Cave’s The Christian 
Way; yet it succeeds in combining ele- 
ments of both these books in the same 
field. 


It has become standard practice in 
recent Protestant writing on ethics to 
make the doctrine of vocation central 
and controlling. This book is no excep- 
tion. But the theme of the Christian 
calling is rendered with an almost non- 
dogmatic treatment which, if theologi- 
cally disarming, is yet not altogether 
satisfying. Thus, for instance, the key 
word “vocation” is never even defined, 
which gives a muddled, shifty character 
to Dean Pike’s discussion of it. The 
idea that we are God’s “junior part- 
rers” (p. 42) does not greatly illumi- 
nate the matter. Dean Pike is on safer, 
surer ground when he finds the dy- 
namics for goodness in Christian grati- 
tude. One would like to see this lead 
explored and emphasized still further. 

For this reader at least, the book is 
at its best in the discussion of tempta- 
tion (p. 186 ff.). Here is a signal clue 
to the meaning and the morphology of 
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sin which has been too long neglected 
by followers of Brunner and Niebuhr. 
One must go farther back, to the so- 
called “devotional” and manuals and 
meditations, for help in this all-impor- 
tant matter. Men do not sin en bloc, 
nor is their sinning something that hap- 
pens all at once. Dean Pike is true to 
classical Christianity in making this em- 
phasis, which may well be the most 
helpful passage in his book for the work- 
ing pastor and counselor. 

The reader should not be misled by 
the book’s subtitle. It is not a “sum- 
mary of Christian ethics.” It is rather 
an effort to make Christian insights 
available and acceptable to people who 
need ethical guidance and grounding. 
For all the signs of hasty writing (abrupt 
transitions, indiscriminate use of italics, 
etc.), Doing the Truth succeeds in its 
primary intention. Popular in the best 
sense, it deserves a widespread reading 
and response. 

RoGcER HAZELTON 





Augustine: Confessions and Enchiridion, 
newly translated and edited by AL- 
BERT C. Out er. In The Library of 

’ Christian Classics, Volume VII. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1955- 423 pp- $5.00. 


THE distinguished editors of The Li- 
brary of Christian Classics must some- 
times have been sorely perplexed. They 
had to select from the Christian litera- 
ture of sixteen centuries what could be 
printed in twenty-six volumes. Since 
with good reason half the Library would 
be on the Reformation, fifteen centuries 
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had to be presented in thirteen volumes, 
But when they came to Volume VII 
the furrows must have vanished from 
their brows. How could Augustine’s 
Confessions be left out? To go with it 
they happily chose the Enchiridion, his 
short treatise on “faith, hope and love,” 
really a manual of Christian doctrine. 
Their choice of an editor and trans- 
lator for this volume must have been 
equally easy, and was certainly a happy 
one. Albert Outler, professor of theology 
at Southern Methodist University, has 
long experience in patristic studies, solid 
scholarship, and a deep sympathy for 
his subject. He has collated the best 
critical texts, and gives a firm, clear, 
and readable translation. His aim has 
been to “give the reader an accurate 
medium of contact with Augustine’s 
temper ard mode of argumentation.” 
This he has done very well indeed. 
There are helpful notes on the text, the 
language, and the historical setting. The 
volume is nicely printed and bound. 


WILLIAM A. CHRISTIAN 





Challenge and Conformity, by KeEn- 
NETH Scott LaTouRETTE. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1955. 124 


pp. $1.75. 


One of the sources of Christianity’s 
strength, Dr. Latourette points out, has 
been its adherence to a basic core of 
belief, centering in the Bible and Jesus 
Christ, combined with adaptability to 
its particular age and environment. 
How does it go with Christianity today 
in Europe, in the United States of 
America, and in the newer churches 
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N THE beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. 2Now the 
earth was unformed and void, 
and darkness was upon the face 
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of the non-Christian world? Dr. La- 
tourette’s answer to this question, given 
first as a series of popular lectures in 
various universities abroad, 1s found in 
this slender little volume. In spite of 
defeats and dangers which we cannot 


overlook, Dr. Latourette concludes, 
“Protestantism continues to be vital, to 
grow, and by its fruits to show that 
through it the Gospel still finds chan- 
nels in which it flows, transformingly, 
into the world.” The chief value of the 
book is to be found in the broad survey 
which it gives of worldwide Christianity 
in the present day. 





Fifty Years in China, by JoHN LeIcu- 
TON STUART. Random House, New 
York, 1954. 346 pp. $5.00. 

One half of this brilliantly written book 

deals with the three critical years when 

the missionary Leighton Stuart was 

U. S. Ambassador to Nationalist China, 

1946-1949, and is naturally most val- 

uable to scholars of history and inter- 

national affairs. 

Religious readers and students of 
Christian missions will find the other 
chapters even more fascinating — the 
story of bpyhood years in China under 
the Manchu Dynasty, college and theo- 
logical studies in Virginia, the compel- 
ling call into missionary service, and the 
long career in China when Dr. Stuart 
became president of Yenching Univer- 
sity and was known throughout the 
Far East and the missionary world for 
his educational leadership and wise 
statesmanship. The book is full of pene- 
trating observations and interesting ex- 
periences described in delightful style. 
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Dr. Stuart made a unique contribu- 
tion to theological education in China 
through his teaching of the Greek New 
Testament and production of Greek- 
Chinese grammars and dictionaries. He 
became a liberal in theology and mis- 
sionary policy yet retained a lifelong 
relationship with East Hanover Presby- 
tery in Virginia which ordained him. 
At one time when he was attacked by 
fundamentalists, his presbytery gave 
him a unanimous vote of confidence. 

The author’s winsome personality 
and radiant faith shine all through the 
volume. One final chapter, “Reflec- 
tions in Retirement,” gives the Credo of 
this missionary veteran, now approach- 
ing his eightieth year. Of Jesus Christ 
he says, “He is as sublimely satisfying to 
me in my old age as he was in youth. 
He has my absolute reverence and de- 
votion. His life, teaching, death and 
resurrection form a harmonious whole. 
His crucifixion reveals the ultimate in 
faith and love.” Although Leighton 
Stuart’s work in China seems to have 
failed yet his spirit will live on in thou- 
sands of his Chinese students and friends 
around the world and behind the “Bam- 
Loo Curtain.” 

FRANK W. Price 





God’s Good News, by GERALD KeEn- 
NEDY. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1955. 182 pp. 


Tuts book comprises the Yale Lectures 
on Preaching for 1954. Gerald Ken- 
nedy is Bishop of the California Area of 
the Methodist Church and is perhaps 
the outstanding “preaching bishop” of 
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that communion at the present time. He 
is in constant demand as a preacher at 
church assemblies and also contributes 
preaching suggestions to the Pulpit 
Digest each month. 

The author seeks to bring out various 
aspects of the gospel, taking as his point 
of departure the emphases found in dif- 
ferent parts of the New Testament. 
The first lecture deals with the gospel 
as a whole. Following this there are 
lectures on good news of action (Mark), 
good news of law (Matthew), good 
news of concern (Luke), good news of 
eternity (John), good news of redemp- 
tion (the Pauline letters), good news of 
truth (the later epistles). 

There is no extended effort at ex- 
pository work. The thought is developed 
in each lecture under topical subheads. 
Jf there is any criticism it is that the 
subtopics seem to lack a strong inner 
coherence, thus leaving the reader with- 
out a sense of strong organic unity for 
the book as a whole. In spite of this 
weakness the separate sections are de- 
veloped with lucidity and force and the 
lectures as a whole are effective in sug- 
gesting ways in which the gospel can be 
applied to contemporary life. The writer 
is often brilliant in his use of illustration 
and quotation. 


RicHArp T. GILLESPIE 





Making Religion Real, by Nets F. S. 
Ferre. Harper and Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1955. 157 pp. 


Txis book fully measures up to what 
one would expect from the pen of Dr. 
Ferré. His point of departure is that 


our basic relation to reality is religion 
and, as he says, ““he deepest desire of 
everyone of us is to become real.” In 
this book, which may take its place 
among the devotional classics, he has 
written out of his own personal ex- 
perience and his approach is more prac- 
t:cal than theological. In his eight chap- 
ters, the author treats of making religion 
real through thinking, reading, prayers, 
worship, family, friendship, giving, and 
suffering. The reading of this book is a 
heartwarming experience, and a more 
careful stuly reveals many hidden treas- 
ures. Dr. Ferré tells us, “I have written 
this book as simply and as adequately as 
I can in order to share as widely and as 
effectively as possible what I know to 
be true.” He has been highly successful 
in achieving this aim. 
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